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Gdvitorial 


CURRENT EVENTS 


One of the distinctive features of the Journal which has met 
with favor in many quarters is the department of Current Events. 
This, as the name implies, aims to present in as complete a form 
as possible news items from the different educational centers: 
monthly events of common interest, meetings of classical associa- 
tions, changes in faculties, classical programs of various kinds, in 
fact, anything in the way of ‘“‘What We Are Doing and Why.”’ 

These items are of great value and interest, especially to young 
teachers and to schools at some distance from the universities, 
but we believe that their helpfulness would be greatly increased by 
an increase in their number with the greater diversity of experience 
described. The editors feel that a little more co-operation 
especially on the part of the colleges, would go far to improve the 
department. Many of the notes printed are by necessity gleaned 
from the columns of the daily newspapers, or stumbled on else- 
where by happy chance, instead of coming as authenticated state- 
ments from official sources. Every week, in both schools and 
colleges, events are happening of more than local interest and 
importance, but those most nearly concerned either are so earnestly 
engaged in their own work that they forget that others at a distance 
are equally interested in similar undertakings (Non obtunsa adeo 
gestamus pectora Poeni, Nec tam aversus equos Tyria Sol iungit ab 
urbe), or they take it for granted that the general public knows 
all that goes on in the inner circle. The press keeps us more than 
well enough informed of school and college athletic activities, from 
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California to Maine, but the reporter in Boston or San Francisco 
as a rule neglects to inform himself or us of scholastic happenings. 
The editors of Current Events will be grateful, therefore, if the 
Classical Department or Classical Club of each college and high 
school, whenever things classical take place, will send at least a 
brief note to the Journal. It is such items that oftentimes do most 
to stimulate the secondary-school teachers and give new light and 
life to their teaching. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Below is submitted the report of the Treasurer for the year 
September 1, 1918, to August 31, 1919, together with the corre- 
sponding items for the previous year. 
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EDITORIAL 131 


In spite of the fact that the membership of the Association is 
about three hundred less than last year, and in spite of the fact 
that over three hundred and fifty dollars have been spent in the 
publication of the Index to the Journal, the balance of cash on 
hand is only about fifty dollars less than it was a year ago. This 
result has been obtained by economy in the publication of the 
Journal, by discontinuing the activities of the Publicity Committee, 
and by a less ambitious program at the last annual meeting. The 
receipts from commissions from the University of Chicago Press 
have also somewhat increased. It seems probable that the present 
year will see a still further reduction in our membership—unless 
the individual members of the Association can be made to feel their 
” responsibility for securing new members. In view of the small 

cash balance now available, economy in the management of the 
Association will again be necessary this year. 
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ATROCITIES IN GREEK WARFARE 


By Heten H. Law 
University of Chicago 


In connection with the late war attention has naturally been 
drawn to the usages of warfare in ancient times.‘ The purpose of 
this paper is to present the main instances of atrocities practiced 
in Greek warfare cited by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 
covering a period of more than a century, with some indication of 
the attitude of the Greeks themselves toward “‘frightfulness.”’ 

Religion was an important safeguard in the relations of Greek 
states, for it involved the sacredness of treaties, the inviolability 
of heralds, the sanctity of temples, and the recovery and proper 
burial of the dead. The rights of heralds were recognized in the 
Homeric age and safe-conduct given them. As a rule, these rights 
were strictly observed and disregard of them was a grave offense 
and might lead to serious consequences. Herodotus (vii. 133-34) 
tells the famous story of how the ambassadors sent by Darius to 
the Greek cities were thrown into a pit at Athens and into a well 
at Sparta with orders to take earth and water for themselves to 
carry to the king. The Lacedaemonians, as the victims at the 
temple of Talthybius failed to give good omens, sought to make 
amends by sending two men to the king as atonement for the 
heralds slain. The men were themselves kindly treated by Xerxes 
but during the Peloponnesian War their sons sent to Asia as ambas- 
sadors were betrayed by Sitalces, taken to Athens, and put to death 
by the Athenians, who justified this illegal act by declaring that 
it was done in retaliation for certain illegal practices of warfare 
that the Lacedaemonians had adopted. It was the death, under 
suspicious circumstances, of a herald sent to the Megarians that 

* For a comparison of warfare in Greece in the fifth century B.c. and in Europe 


in the twentieth century see “‘Usages of Ancient Warfare” by H. P. Jones in the 
Edinburgh Review, January, 1918, and “Berlin and Athens’’ by Mrs. Allinson in the 


Unpopular Review, March, 1919. 
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was the cause of the second, more stringent decree against the 
Megarians, providing for a truceless war and two invasions of the 
Megarid a year.’ 

The wanton destruction of sacred edifices practiced by the 
Germans in France has no counterpart in Greek warfare. The 
burning of the temples on the Acropolis by Xerxes? was an act 
typically barbarian rather than Greek. Greek feeling, on the other 
hand, is shown by the fact that it was under the plea that the 
Athenians had done wrong in transgressing the law of the Hellenes 
by using temples for ordinary, secular purposes that the Boeotians 
refused on one occasion the usual request that the dead be given 
up under a truce.2 The temples were not only themselves sacred 

but they gave safety to those who took refuge there. The most 
famous violation of this sanctity took place at Athens during the 
conspiracy of Cylon when the Athenians raised up those who had 
seated themselves as suppliants at the altar on the understanding 
that no harm should be done them, led them out and killed them, 
and even dispatched on the spot others who had taken refuge at the 
altar. From this deed the men who killed them were called 
accursed and guilty of an offense against the goddess.‘ In ordinary 
warfare as well as in civil strife those in danger might take refuge 
at an altar. After the battle of Coronea, for instance, Agesilaus 
was informed that eighty of the enemy under arms were in the 
temple. ‘Though he was covered with wounds he did not forget 
his duty to the gods but gave orders to let them retire unscathed 
and would not suffer any injury to be done them.’’s 

This reverence for temples is shown by the refusal of the 
Boeotians to give back the dead under truce because the Athenians 
had violated the sanctity of the temple of Delium. Under ordinary 
circumstances from the time of Homer on, truces for this purpose 
were granted without question. Even in this case the Boeotians 
did not persist in their refusal, for the importance attached by 
religion to the proper burial of the dead made it really necessary 
to allow the bodies to be taken up. 
| * Plutarch Pericles 30. 

? Herod. viii. 53, 54. 4 Thuc. i. 126. 
| 3 Thuc. iv. 97. 5 Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 20. 
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It is of immediate interest to inquire whether the defeated 
belligerents were allowed to pick up the severely wounded or 
whether they were taken prisoner or perhaps slain by the enemy. 
The silence of the ancient writers in regard to this point seems 
strange to us when we think of the work done by the Red Cross 
nowadays. In the account of the Sicilian retreat Thucydides 
tells us that the Athenians left the camp where the dead lay 
unburied; and the living whom they were leaving behind wounded 
or sick were far more shocking to behold and more to be pitied 
than those who had perished, as they entreated and bewailed, 
begging their friends to take them and loudly calling upon individual 
comrades or relatives. Even the self-restrained Thucydides is 
moved to pity; pei{w # xara daxpva he calls their sufferings (vii. 75). 
In the absence of explicit evidence it may be surmised that the 
severely wounded were left to be picked up by the defeated bel- 
ligerents after the victors had made prisoners of the slightly 
wounded." 

It was a general custom to strip the dead of arms, clothing, 
and ornaments, but there is no evidence of the mutilation of the 
dead in the historic period. As early as the Homeric poems we 
see the horror with which Achilles’ treatment of the body of 
Hector was regarded. Herodotus expresses the natural repugnance 
of the Greeks for the mutilation of the dead in his account of Xerxes’ 
treatment of the body of Leonidas. When Pausanias was urged 
to mutilate the body of Mardonius in reprisal he indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion, saying, “‘Such actions befit barbarians 
rather than Greeks and even in barbarians we detest them” 
(ix. 79). 

In actual warfare the devastation of the land of the enemy was 
the recognized means of applying pressure. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War the Spartans regularly invaded and devastated the 
land of the Athenians and the Athenians regularly sent ships to 
ravage the coasts of the Peloponnesus. The devastation consisted 
evidently in the destruction of the yearly crop and the cutting 


* For instances of the wounded being taken prisoner see Thuc. iv. 38, 57. Cf. 
Aristophanes Acharnians 1174 for the care of the wounded. Grote suggests that they 


were slain by the victors. 
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down of fruit and olive trees and the burning of buildings.* It was 
fear for their vine crop that was still ungathered that made the 
f people of Acanthus decide to admit Brasidas, for moderate and 
just as he was in his dealings with the cities of Chalcidice, he 
threatened to lay waste their lands if they refused? How com- 
plete the destruction might be is seen from the statement in the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus, “In the Decelean War the enemy carried 
off all the furnishing material in Attica, beginning with the wood 
and tiles of the houses.’”’ But in the former invasions, the account 
continues, the land had suffered but slight injury. Probably 
the latter situation was more common than the former, for it 
would not be to the interest of the conquerors to cripple absolutely 
: a land that might be of use to them later. 
The character of Greek fighting was merciless, though the refine- 
ments of cruelty resulting from modern invention were unknown. 
Ordinarily the fighting went on to the bitter end; quarter was 
seldom asked or given; troops that were overpowered and helpless 
were simply slaughtered and, speaking generally, few prisoners 
were taken.‘ 
The fate of those taken prisoner whether in battle or in capturing 
a town differed greatly according to circumstances. The killing 
of all prisoners was clearly within the rights of the conqueror, but 
unless there was some special reason for severity, ordinarily the 
prisoners were sold into slavery rather than killed.s Often the 
personal character of the commander in charge was the decisive 
factor in determining the fate of the conquered, as can be seen by 
comparing the lenient terms offered to Mende by Nicias with the 
harsh treatment meted out to another revolting Chalcidian city, 
Torone, by Cleon. Political considerations also had much to do 
with the treatment of prisoners. The Corcyreans of high position 
taken captive at Anactorium by the Corinthians were treated 
with great consideration in the hope that they might bring over 
their country to the side of Corinth on their return. Similarly 


*Xen. Hell 1. 2. 2 Thuc. iv. 88. 
3 Oxyrhynchus papyrus edited by Grenfell and Hunt, V, 175. 
4 Herod. ix. 70; Xen. Hell. ix. 4. 11-12. 

\ 5 Cf. Hell. vii. 4. 25. 6 Thuc. i. 55. 
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the Spartans taken by Athens at Pylos were given excellent care 
since they were of great value in peace negotiations. Prisoners 
were also held for exchange or ransom.’ 

The plight of Athenian prisoners after the Syracusan disaster 
reminds us of conditions in the prison camps of Germany during 
the late war. The prisoners were kept crowded into a quarry 
without shelter, in a dreadful condition, suffering from illness, 
hunger, and thirst.2_ But references to the treatment of prisoners 
are rare. Thucydides enlarges on the sufferings of the Athenians 
because it was an exceptional case. Prisoners held for exchange 
were fairly well treated; others were almost immediately sold into 
slavery. 

The selling of men taken prisoner and of women and children 
in a captured town was a generally accepted custom. It was not 
as horrible and inhumane to the ancient mind as it is to ours, for 
slavery was an institution everywhere recognized in the ancient 
world. Besides, it was preferable to death, for there was always a 


.chance for ransom, the terms of which were ordinarily liberal. 


It may be doubted whether their lot was worse than that of the 
French and Belgian civilians who were carried off by the Germans 
into slavery. 

The instances in which the extreme penalty of death was 
inflicted on prisoners are few. At the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the Plataeans threatened to put to death the prisoners 
taken when the city was attacked if the Thebans did not withdraw 
from their territories, a threat which they later carried out although 
the Thebans withdrew at once. The Athenians saw the folly 
of antagonizing everyone at the beginning of hostilities, but the 
herald who was sent to forbid the Plataeans taking any violent 
measures without instructions unfortunately arrived too late.‘ 

At the very end of the war after the battle of Aegospotami, 
when the fate of the Athenian prisoners was being considered, 
among the crimes committed against the law of Hellas brought 


t Thue. v. 3. 2 Thuc. vii. 87. 

3 For varying terms of ransom cf. Herod. v. 77; vi. 79; Thuc. iii. 70; vii. 83; 
Aristotle Ethics v. 7. 1. 

4Thuc. ii. 5,6. Cf. iii. 66, 2. 
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up against them was their alleged intention of cutting off the right 
hands of all prisoners taken. False as this accusation probably 
. was, it resulted in the death of the prisoners." 

As to the treatment of women and children in warfare, our 
knowledge is rather limited because of the submerged position of 
women in all the Greek cities except Sparta. But Herodotus’ 

f tells of two occasions when the women of Athens were aroused in 
the stress of war to take cruel vengeance, not on a foreign enemy, 
but on their own fellow-citizens. They stabbed to death with their 
brooches the sole survivor of an expedition to Aegina, in anger 
that he alone had returned, and again they stoned to death the 
wife and children of a man who had advised that the proposals of 

’ a foreign enemy be accepted. Violent as these outbreaks were, 
they were very rare in comparison with the part taken by women 
in the French revolution, or more recently in Russia. The only 
recorded occasion when women and children were put to death 

, after a town had been taken was in the Thracian sack of Mycales- 
sus.3 There is little or no information about their life in slavery 
or their relations with their owners except the statement made 
by Plutarch that Alcibiades took one of the Melian women for 
himself and brought up the child he had by her. Ordinarily they 
sank into the position of mere household slaves.‘ 

As for the other dependent classes in the state, the slaves and 
Helots, both presented difficult problems. One of the greatest 
annoyances connected with the Spartan occupation of Decelea was 
that it was a refuge for runaway slaves; it is estimated that Athens 
lost 20,000 slaves by desertion during the war. In the case of the 
Helots the danger was still greater, for the Spartans lived in con- 
tinual fear of their uprising, constantly putting to death all those 
who seemed superior and declaring war against them every year 
to avoid bloodguiltiness. During the Peloponnesian War the 
Helots were asked to pick out those who had most distinguished 





) * Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 28-37. 2v. 87; ix. 5. 

3 Thuc. vii. 29. For the Athenian attitude toward the crime of a general who 
killed the husbands of two women for personal reasons see Agathias’ epigram on 
Paches and the Melesian women and compare Plutarch Nicias 6. 

4 See Euripides’ Andromache for an appreciation of the pathos of the situation. 
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themselves against the enemy. The two thousand who were 
selected were given freedom amid great rejoicing, and then after- 
ward the Spartans did away with them and no one knew how any 
of them perished." 

The fate of a town taken in war differed according to its rela- 
tion to the conquering government and the disposition of the 
general in command. Sometimes very lenient terms were granted.” 
Part of the success of Brasidas in Chalcidice was due to his leniency 
toward those towns that had resisted him. He sent word to Amphi- 
polis that any of the Amphipolitans or Athenians who chose might 
continue to enjoy their property with full rights of citizenship; 
those who did not wish to stay had five days to depart, taking their 
property with them.? Sometimes, on the other hand, the terms 
were severe. In the case of Plataea, so much bitterness had been 
roused by the killing of the Theban prisoners at the opening of the 
war that when the town finally surrendered, the legal trial promised 
was a mere matter of form; but still the fact that even the form 
of a trial was gone through with shows that they feared the odium 
resulting from a full exercise of their rights as victors. The 
Lacedaemonian judges asked only one question, whether the 
Plataeans had ever done the Lacedaemonians and their allies any 
service in the war, and when a negative answer was given, the 
prisoners were taken out and slain, the women made slaves, and 
the town razed to the ground. 

Against Mytilene in particular the anger of the Athenians had 
been aroused for they considered that Mytilene had revolted 
without cause since it was an autonomous ally. The Peloponnesian 
fleet had been summoned for aid, and there was danger that the 
revolt might spread to all Ionia. Consequently when alter a 
long siege the Mytileneans had been forced to surrender, the 
Athenians determined to put to death not only the prisoners whom 
Paches had sent to Athens as chiefly responsible for the revolt, but 
all the adult male population of Mytilene, and to enslave the 
women and children. The next day, however, the Mytilenean 
representatives at Athens succeeded in securing a fresh discussion 

* Thuc. iv. 80. 3 Thuc. iv. 105. 

2 Hell. vi. 5. 12; v. 4. 63. 4 Thuc. iii. 68. 
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of the question and the decree was withdrawn. The walls of 
Mytilene were demolished, the ships taken over, and the prisoners 
at Athens killed, but the people were saved." 

After the revolt of the Chalcidian towns at the instance of 
Brasidas, the Athenians took violent measures in reducing them. 
Since Scione had revolted two days after the truce and Brasidas 
had refused to restore the town without arbitration, the Athenians 
decreed on the motion of Cleon that the town be reduced and the 
Scionians put to death, a decree which was carried out two years 
later when Scione fell, for the women and children were enslaved, 
the adult males put to death, and the land given over to the 
Plataeans.? On the capture of Torone also, Cleon, who was in 
command, sold the women and children as slaves and sent the men 
to Athens to be held for exchange.’ 

The attack made by the Thracians* on Mycalessus is the most 
dreadful atrocity committed during the war, for the women and 
children were not spared, as they ordinarily were. The Thracians, 
bursting in, sacked the houses and temples and butchered the 
inhabitants, sparing neither youth nor age but killing all they fell 
in with, even children and women. Everywhere confusion reigned 
and death in all its shapes, and in particular they attacked a boy’s 
school and massacred all the children. In short, the disaster 
falling upon the whole town was unsurpassed in magnitude and 
unapproached by any in suddenness and horror, since, as Thucy- 
dides puts it (vii. 29), the Thracian race, like the bloodiest of 
the barbarians, is always most violent when it has nothing to fear. 
This shows both the Greek contempt for barbarians and the 
repugnance which the Greeks naturally felt for acts of this sort. 

Greek treatment of conquered enemies differed according as they 
were barbarians, rebels, national enemies, and political enemies. 
The barbarians were looked upon with scorn and no mercy was 
shown them.’ Even Plato, in advocating less cruel methods of 
warfare, makes it clear that he is thinking only of war between 
Hellenes. Rebels, revolting members of a league or federation, 

* Thuc. iii. 50. 2 Thuc. iv. 122. 3 Thuc. v. 3. 

4 The Thracians had been in the pay of Athens but were on their way home. 


5 Herod. ix. 70; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 11-12. 
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were frequently dealt with harshly, as can be seen by the fate of 
Scione, Torone, and Plataea. There was less bitterness toward 
other Greek cities with whom there was formal war, but between 
political enemies the strife was extremely cruel. The truth of 
Herodotus’ statement (viii. 3) that oraois is as much worse than 
war as war is worse than peace is shown by the fact that the most 
terrible outbursts of violence arose from this bitter strife between 
aristocrats and populace. ‘This is illustrated in the conspiracy of 
Cylon and in the uprising at Samos,’ but most strikingly at Corcyra. 
When the garrison which had surrendered to the Athenians was 
finally given over to the Corcyreans, a scene followed like recent 
happenings in Russia. The prisoners were shut up in a large 
building and afterward taken out by twenties and led between two 
lines of heavy infantry, bound together, and were beaten and 
stabbed by the men in the lines whenever they saw any personal 
enemy pass. In this way sixty men were taken out and put to 
death before the rest realized that they were not simply being 
moved from one place of confinement to another. ‘Thereupon 
the men, refusing to go out, were attacked in the building; many 
committed suicide and finally all perished.? It was to prevent 
bloodshed of this sort that amnesties were arranged when political 
exiles were allowed to return unharmed, as, for instance, in Athens 
in 404. 

Deportation of inhabitants carried on so extensively in the 
late war was not an uncommon method of warfare, as is shown by 
Herodotus’ frequent mention of it in his history of the Eastern 
empire. On two occasions, at least, the Athenians expatriated the 
entire population of a city as a means of protection or revenge, 
Aegina and Histaea.’ 

Violation of neutrality is of special interest by reason of its 
prominence in the recent war. The right of a city to be neutral 
was recognized; the Spartans, for instance, suggested that Plataea 
remain neutral during the war‘ and the Melians asked to be allowed 
to remain friendly to both sides. This request the Athenians 
refused, evidently because they considered that the effect of this 


* Thuc. viii. 21. 3 Thue. ii. 27; i. 114. 
2 Thuc. iv. 47-48. 4 Thuc, ii. 72. 
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on their subject allies would be demoralizing. When the Melians 
refused to yield, their city was besieged and on being captured it 
suffered the same fate that a revolting colony like Scione suffered; 
its male inhabitants were killed, the women and children sold into 
slavery, and the town destroyed. Melos, then a neutral state, 
was treated as a revolting colony and all distinction is forgotten 
in later literature. Brasidas’ experience in Thessaly is an instruc- 
tive instance of the way in which passage of an armed force through 
a neutral country was regarded. While Brasidas was leading 
his forces through Thessaly, ostensibly a neutral country but 
really sympathetic with Athens, he was stopped by ambassadors 
who rebuked him for making the attempt without the consent of 
the nation. Brasidas disclaimed all intention of passing through 
against the will of the country but asked them not to stop him, 
as he did not come as an enemy to them. While his request was 
being considered he hurried on and managed to get through before 
the Thessalians decided what to do. It is worth noting that he 
used guile but did not employ force. Especially important in 
regard to the treatment of neutrals is the statement that the 
Lacedaemonians slew all the Athenian and allied traders whom they 
caught on board the merchantmen around the Peloponnesus and 
at the beginning of the war butchered as enemies all the men whom 
they captured on the sea, whether enemies or neutrals.? Such 
treatment of neutrals is not more cold-blooded than the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of neutrals, including women and children, at sea 
by the Germans. It was a desperate attempt to cut Athenian 
commercial and military communications with the west. The 
enormity of the policy in Athenian estimation is shown by their 
actions in putting Spartan ambassadors to death as a reprisal.5 
These are in the main the atrocities recorded by Greek historians 
of this period. All of them can be paralleled in the history of the 


* Thuc. v. 116. 2 Isocrates iv and xii, passim. 3 Thuc. iv. 78. 

4 Thuc. ii.67. For another instance of cruel and shortsighted policy see Thuc. iii. 
32. Alcidas put to death islanders (members of the Athenian league not taking 
an active part in the war) without considering that he was making more friends into 
enemies than enemies into friends. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 2. See Herod. v. 102; Thuc. iii. 67 for other illustrations of the 
principle of reprisals. 
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recent war. But it may be asked how far the silence of the his- 
torians is to be regarded as proof that other and perhaps worse 
atrocities were not committed. It is conceivable that certain 
deeds of violence were not recorded because they were regarded 
as unimportant or not unusual enough to be interesting, or were 
suppressed through a desire to shield the perpetrator of the deed. 
For instance, it is natural to inquire whether it is possible to con- 
clude, since no mention of the fact is made, that the soldiers did 
not ordinarily plunder a town taken in war. Thucydides (iv. 130) 
does relate that when Mende opened its gates to the Athenians 
without an agreement, the generals had difficulty in restraining 
the soldiers from massacring the inhabitants as if the town had 
been taken by storm. But so inadequate were engines of assault 
that only very infrequently was a town taken by storm. Ordi- 
narily a town was forced to surrender through the plundering of 
the surrounding country or after a siege of varying length or through 
some internal treachery. An agreement made before the gates 
were opened would, on most occasions, prevent unrestrained 
violence on the part of the soldiers on entering the town. Indis- 
criminate rifling of a town could certainly not be allowed if the 
place had been won by internal treachery, for in that case friends 
would be apt to suffer along with enemies. Then, too, Thucydides’ 
whole account of the sack of Mycalessus shows that such a massacre 
of inhabitants and destruction of a city was not merely unusual but 
a unique instance and distinctly barbarian rather than Greek. 
A grave doubt is cast upon the reliability of the historian in ques- 
tion if it is believed that he deliberately withheld information in a 
desire to shield either side. Thucydides certainly shows no inclina- 
tion to shield his own city, for he tells of Melos and Scione in as 
simple and straightforward a fashion as he does of any of the 
atrocities committed by the Spartans. Consequently, it is probably 
safe to infer that the history of Thucydides, at least, gives a fairly 
complete account of the atrocities committed during the war." 

But it is worth while to attempt to understand why a people as 
humane and civilized as the Greeks were guilty of these deeds of 


tIt does not seem likely that the philolaconian Xenophon suppressed any facts 
detrimental to Athens. 
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violence and how they themselves regarded them. In some cases 
the influence of a strong and powerful man can be seen, for it was 
Cleon who proposed the first decree against Mytilene and the 
decree against Scione, and Alcibiades was the most vigorous sup- 
porter of the Melian decree. Often the people must have been 
carried away by anger and the eloquence of the speaker, only to 
repent afterward, as in the case of Mytilene. The humane char- 
acter of the people is shown by Herodotus’ story that they were 
moved to tears by an allusion to the fall of Miletus in a tragedy 
and fined the author for reminding them of their misfortune (vi. 21)." 
But the fall of Miletus had been after all only a sin of omission. It 
is possible only to imagine the effect on the Athenians of Euripides’ 
“Trojan Women,” produced the spring after the destruction of 


Melos. 
How are ye blind 
Ye treaders down of cities, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to die.? 


What the Athenians felt after the battle of Aegospotami, at least, 
Xenophon tells us (Hell. ii. 2. 3). After this complete disaster, 
when the Athenians had lost all hope, they pictured the evils 
which they were about to suffer, the like of which they themselves 
had inflicted on the men of Melos or on the men of Histaea, or 
Scione, Torone, the Aeginetans and many another Hellenic city. 
The list of deeds that, according to Xenophon, weighed upon the 
consciences of the Athenians is instructive: the deportation of the 
Histaeans and the Aeginetans and the destruction of Melos, 
Scione, and Torone. 

This is also, it is interesting to note, the list of Athenian atrocities 
given by Thucydides and Isocrates. For the point of view pre- 
sented in the history of Thucydides one turns naturally to the 
speeches, and especially to those of the Mytilenean debate and the 
Melian conference. Cleon in defending the Mytilenean decree 
uses very plain language. He accuses the people of weakness and 


* The Athenians failed to aid Miletus against the Persians. 
2 Gilbert Murray’s Translation. 
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of forgetting that their empire is a tyranny and that Athenian 
superiority is secured by might and not by loyalty. Mytilene has 
deserved its fate and its punishment will be a warning to others, 
but in any case the Athenians must punish in accordance with 
their interests or give up their empire. Diodotus in answer waives 
the question of the guilt of the Mytileneans and the justice of their 
punishment and deals only with the question of expediency. The 
question is not one of justice but of how to make the Mytileneans 
useful to Athens, and it is not to the interest of Athens to receive 
a ruined town from which revenue cannot be drawn or to alienate 
the democratic party in other cities (iii. 37-48). These speeches 
do not throw much light on Thucydides’ own opinion of the decree. 
His attitude toward Cleon seems to indicate that he does not 
approve of his sentiments but it may be asked whether he regards 
the whole question, as Diodotus does, as a mere matter of expedi- 
ency. In this case it is possible to judge his view better from the 
épya than the Adyou for the whole story of Mytilene is told in a 
manner not only dramatic but sympathetic with the Mytileneans. 
The picture of the haste with which the men of the second galley 
rowed and in particular the statement that the men in the first 
galley did not hurry upon so monstrous (a@\)éxor7os) an errand shows 
what Thucydides thought of the decree which, as he says, con- 
demned a whole city instead of only those guilty. 

The Melian conference is even more puzzling. The words of 
the Athenians are remarkable for the frank brutality of their claim 
that right makes might.‘ They urge that the question of right 
be waived entirely since they both know equally that in ordinary 
life justice is only regarded between equals in power, while the 
strong do what they can and the weak yield. Again they say, 
““We hold the customary beliefs about the gods and we know for a 
certainty that men by an inevitable law of their nature dominate 
when they can. We did not promulgate this law nor were we the 
first to profit by it. We found it in operation and shall leave it 
for all futurity.’”* In reading this dialogue one wonders why 


1 Thuc. v. 85-113. 
2 Shorey, “Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides,” Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Asso., XXIV, 65. 
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Thucydides put such brutal and cold-blooded arguments in the 
mouths of the Athenians. He is criticized by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus on the ground that such statements would be more 
fitting on the lips of a Persian monarch than on those of the 
Athenians. It has been suggested that this shows Thucydides’ 
personal resentment against the Athenians because of his banish- 
ment, but the rest of his history does not support this conclusion. 
Cornford’s' attempt to show that Thucydides wished his readers 
to think the Melian decree an act of madness on the part of the 
Athenians, for which they were punished by the Sicilian disaster, 
is not convincing because Thucydides does not show that he con- 
sidered the Syracusan disaster the result of madness or in any way 
a punishment.? Thucydides is here, as always, keeping strictly 
to his function as historian, allowing his readers to draw the moral 
as they choose. 

Thucydides for the most part, then, does not deviate from his 
task of relating what has happened and hence tells of the cruellest 
deeds without a word of condemnation, since his purpose is not 
to preach but to inform. It is only by an occasional phrase that 
he allows us to see his own view. 

Xenophon, on the other hand, is always ready to point a moral. 
For instance, he says that the Lacedaemonians who had pledged 
themselves by oath to leave the states independent had laid violent 
hands on the Acropolis of Thebes and were eventually punished 
by the victims of that iniquity single-handed.’ 

In the speeches of Isocrates the point of view changes according 
to his purpose. In his eighth oration in which he is urging Athens 
to make peace with the world and abandon her despotic control 
of the sea, he argues that peace is more useful and more profitable 
than war and aggressiveness, and justice than injustice (26). 
Again he makes the statement that it is contrary to justice that the 
stronger should rule. The Athenians allow themselves to be 
reproached on the ground that they oppress the Hellenes and exact 

* Thucydides mythistoricus, pp. 174 ff. 

2 In ii. 65 he gives as the reason for the disaster the failure of the people to support 


the expedition later, while in vi. 1 he implies that their ignorance of the greatiess of 
their task helped to bring about the failure of their attempt. 


3 Xen. Hell. v. 4. 1. 
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tribute. But in contrast to this vigorous attack on Athenian 
policy he defends the Athenians on these very points in two other 
speeches, the Panegyricus (iv), a defense of Athens to prove that 
she deserved an equal place with Sparta in directing the affairs 
of the Greek world, and the Panathenaicus (xii), a eulogy of Athens 
and her services to Hellas. In both these speeches he answers the 
accusations against Athens which are, in the main, her treatment 
of her allies in forcing them to come to her tribunals and to pay 
tribute, and especially the sufferings of the Melians, Scionians, and 
Toronians. Isocrates does not attempt to deny these charges but 
uses the Tu quoque argument to Sparta. Sparta’s treatment of 
subject cities has been worse than that of Athens; Sparta has laid 
waste large and flourishing cities; the Athenians were within their 
rights in punishing revolting colonies. ‘The weakness of his defense 
is clear. The Tu quogue argument is never convincing; the fact 
that the cities which suffered from the Athenians were smaller 
than those suffering from the Spartans is not a sound proof of 
Athens’ moderation. Neither was Melos, as were Torone and 
Scione, a revolting colony. 

Plato’s attitude toward atrocities in warfare is best expressed 
in the famous passage of the Republic (469). He declares that in 
warfare between Greeks there should be no destruction of land or 
burning of houses but simply the destruction of the yearly crop; 
the dead should not be despoiled of anything except their arms, 
and the dead must be given up for burial; and especially no Greek 
city should enslave another Greek city.’ 

It may be argued that Plato is in advance of his time and does 
not reflect contemporary public opinion. While that may be true, 
there are indications that this attitude was not unknown among the 
people. For instance, Callicratides, after capturing Methymna by 
storm, collected the Greek prisoners in the market-place and 
declared that while he was general no Greek should be sold into 
slavery. Unfortunately for his consistency, in the next sentence 
Xenophon says that he let all the other Greeks go free but sold the 
Athenian garrison.” Still the very fact that he spared all but those 


*Cf. Laws 628 and Polybius 23. 15. 
2 Hell. i. 6. 14. 
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most guilty seems to indicate that public opinion against the 
enslavement of fellow-Greeks did exist at that time. 

Then, too, early in the history of Greece the Amphictyonic 
Council, the first League of Nations, as far as we know, though 
formed for religious purposes, made perhaps the first organized 
attempt to ameliorate conditions of warfare. Its members bound 
themselves by oath not to destroy utterly any town that was a 
member of the league nor to cut it off from running water. In 
addition, the Delphic oracle exercised a wholesome influence whether 
in the penalty assigned for excesses that had been committed or in 
acting as arbitrator in disputes.’ 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that the Greeks in the days 
before Christianity and international law show, on the whole, such 
remarkable enlightenment and humanity that the statement, 
“The moral ideas of the Prussians have been no more un-Christian 
than they have been un-Hellenic’” may well be justified. 


* Herod. v. 114. Thuc. i. 28. 


2 Mrs. Allinson, op. cit. See p. 1, n. 1. 
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Few nations in the world’s history have made so large or so 
original contributions to modern life as the Romans. It has 
often been observed that their most distinctive achievements 
were in the great fields of law and administration. To them 
many nations of the modern world are chiefly indebted for their 
legal inheritance. The law of France, Spain, and Italy is based 
directly upon the Roman law, like that of the Latin-American 
states. The law of Holland, Germany, and Switzerland has been 
profoundly influenced by the codification of Justinian. Some 
sections of American territory employ a modernized form of 
Roman law, as in Louisiana, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
due to former French or Spanish possession. These are but 
illustrations; the list might be greatly extended. 

But there are two nations in history that have shown a 
pre-eminent genius for legal institutions—the Roman and the 
Anglo-Saxon. And there are two great streams of law in the 
modern world—modernized Roman law and English or Anglo- 
American law. A large fraction of the world’s territory, and 
of its population as well, is under the rule of that other great 
body of law which has grown up among English-speaking folk. 
The United States and Alaska, British America, Great Britain, 
Egypt, South Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, and many 
of the islands of the sea are governed in part or wholly by Eng- 
lish law. 

But English law, though mainly of independent origin, is not 
wholly unrelated to its older prototype. The extent of the indebt- 
edness of English law to Roman law is an interesting and to 
some extent still an open question and forms the chief theme of 


*Read at the Michigan Classical Conference, April 2, 1919. 
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this brief paper. It would be hardly seemly and might prove 
unjustifiable for a friend of the classics to make such sweeping 
claims in this connection as are made, by implication at least, 
by C. P. Sherman in his comprehensive work, Roman Law in 
the Modern World. As pointed out in the Michigan Law Review," 
one might gain the impression from a cursory reading of the book 
that the whole fabric of English law was substantially derived 
from Roman law. A much more conservative statement of the 
case is contained in the scholarly essay of T. E. Scrutton on 
Roman Law and the Law of England, while the student who 
wishes to compare the Roman law with the English, point by point, 
will find numerous parallels and analogies pointed out by James 
Williams in his Jnstitutes of Justinian, Illustrated by English law. 
The evidence thus far presented by investigators seems to show 
that Roman law has exercised considerable influence upon the 
development of certain courts and branches of English law at 
certain periods, and that on other branches and at other periods 
its influence has been less plainly felt. In the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman period very little evidence has yet been forthcoming 
to show the derivation of early English law from Roman. It seems 
well-nigh incredible that four centuries of Roman occupation 
should leave no traces in the later civilization of the country, 
or that the presence in the island province of the most renowned 
of the imperial jurists should be of no lasting effect despite its 
conquest by Teutonic invaders. Nevertheless, direct and tangible 
results of the Roman occupation in the realm of law have been 
thus far extremely hard to find. Seebohm’s theory? of a mingled 
South-German and Roman origin of the early English land law 
is interesting, but can hardly be regarded as established fact. 
After the middle of the twelfth century the case was different. 
The seeds of a new and more liberal learning were springing up 
all over Europe, to bear fruit in the rise of universities in the 
next century. From the famous school of law—Roman law, of 
course—at Bologna, the Lombard Vacarius, a pupil of the great 
Irnerius, came to England in the train of Theobald, Archbishop 


tXVI, 281. 
2F, Seebohm, English Village Community. 
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of Canterbury. By 1149 he was giving lectures on the civil law 
at the youthful University of Oxford, and the study has been 
connected with that great seat of learning ever since. The most 
honorable title conferred by the University, that of D.C.L., was 
originally a degree in Roman law. Probably the most famous 
incumbent of the chair of Civil Law at Oxford is James Bryce, 
well known and admired everywhere in America no less than in 
England. Vacarius published an abbreviated edition of the Code 
and Digest of Justinian, designed for students who could not 
afford the originals. The new teaching excited the displeasure 
of King Stephen, but his opposition was soon overcome and the 
study of the civil law at Oxford and elsewhere in England went 
on and prospered. 

Nevertheless, the great vigor of the native law is shown by 
the comparatively slight traces of Roman influence shown in the 
first important work on the laws of England, attributed to 
Ranulph de Glanvil, between 1180 and 1190. At various points 
Glanvil' compares the English with the Roman law, and the form 
of some parts, notably his preface, appears to have been modeled 
upon Justinian. In one section of the work, the Tenth Book, 
dealing with the law of contracts, both terminology and form 
clearly suggest Roman models. The author was evidently 
acquainted with the civil law, but the great bulk of his work 
is still almost wholly English. 

Far more important was the comprehensive treatise of Bracton, 
On the Laws and Customs of England, which for the first time set 
forth English common law as a science. Henry de Bracton was 
Chief Justiciary of England during part of the reign of Henry III. 
His monumental commentary, which appeared about 1258, was 
written in Latin, like Glanvil’s, and aims to present a faithful 
and detailed exposition of the English law of his time, arranged 
in systematic order. The plan of the work and from one-fourth 
to one-third of its contents are either derived from or strongly 
influenced by Roman sources. Bracton quotes freely from Justin- 
ian, without acknowledgment as a rule, sometimes directly from 
the Institutes or the Digest, but much more often from the Sum- 
mary of the famous Italian Azo, of the School of the Glossators 
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at Bologna. The sections chiefly derived from Roman law deal 
with the law of persons, with acquisition of property and with 
contracts. In places the Roman law is modified to accord with 
the law of England, with omission of conflicting portions. A 
larger section, in which Roman principles furnish the framework, 
with English matter molded on them, deals with donations, 
possession, inheritance, and in outline with actions and obliga- 
tions. English law is also indebted to Bracton for a large Latin 
terminology still in use. 

It is an interesting question whether the Roman law mate- 
rial in Bracton had already been adopted by English courts, or 
was a deliberate addition by the author. Giiterbock has pre- 
ented evidence to show that Bracton used only Roman law 
which had become English law, sometimes citing English prece- 
dents for Roman principles." Scrutton believes that Bracton both 
introduced new Roman matter to make his outline complete, and 
also cited English law already derived from the Roman. 

For the next three or four centuries Bracton’s work remained 
the standard exposition of English law, referred to either in its 
original form or in abridgments such as those known by the names 
of Fleta and Britton. Within a generation of Bracton’s time 
began the reign of Edward I, the period of rapid formulation and 
consolidation of English law—days which determined, in the 
words of Hale, ‘‘the very mold and model of English Law.”’ So 
marked was the influence of Roman law in these days that the 
period from the coming of Vacarius to England to the end of 
the reign of Edward I is sometimes styled the Roman period of 
English legal history. 

The next great expositor of English law was Sir Edward Coke, 
Chief Justice of England under James I, four hundred years after 
Bracton’s time. In his Jmstitutes, despite their Latin title, he 
minimized the importance of Roman law in England, though 
speaking of the Court of Admiralty as “proceeding according to 
the civil law,” and citing Bracton frequently, even passages of 
Roman origin. Evidently Coke had slight acquaintance with 


tC. Giiterbock, Bracton and His Relation to the Roman Law. Translated and 
edited by Brinton Coxe. 
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Roman law, and was a strong supporter of the common law, as 
opposed to any foreign law whatever. For the next century and 
a half the general acceptance of the Jmstitutes as the standard 
text in English law tended to decrease the influence of Roman 
law in England. Moreover, in this period both religious and 
political feeling militated against the popularity of anything of 
Roman origin. 

The last systematic exposition of the Common Law of England 
was Blackstone’s Commentaries, published in 1765. To a consid- 


erable extent Blackstone adopts a Roman form and terminology, ° 


though holding that the civil law is without intrinsic force and 
obligation in England, except in some courts and in some cases, 
where on account of some peculiar propriety it has been intro- 
duced and allowed. Still, he often uses the Roman law as a basis 
of comparison, and sometimes as the origin of an English rule. 
Sherman has pointed out the interesting fact that the portion of 
Blackstone which remains good law today in its original form is 
that on personal property, in which Blackstone follows Bracton, 
who in turn quoted from Justinian. 

The question of the validity of the civil law in England has 
been a source of heated controversy among jurists both before 
and since Blackstone’s day. The prevailing opinion is well stated 
by C. J. Tindall in a decision in Acton v. Blundell (1843): ‘The 
Roman law forms no rule binding in itself upon the subjects 
of these realms; but in deciding a case upon principle, where no 
direct authority can be cited from our books, it affords no small 
evidence of the soundness of the conclusion to which we have 
come, if it prove to be supported by that law, the fruit of 
the researches of the most learned men, the collective wisdom 
of ages, and the groundwork of the municipal law of most of the 
countries in Europe.” 

It appears from this brief historical survey that English law 
in its most formative period was considerably influenced by the 
form and content of Roman law. It would also seem that the 
type of legal writer who seeks to make his work systematic in 
outline or philosophic in method is prone to be more or less 
influenced by the Roman jurists. It is interesting also to observe 
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which branches of English law have been most subject to such 
influence. Prominent among these is the Court of Chancery. 
The striking analogy between the English Court of Chancery 
and the development of the praetor’s jurisdiction at Rome has 
often been remarked. While this does not necessarily argue a 
derivative relationship, there seems little reason to doubt that 
the Chancery Court was in fact strongly affected by Roman law 
principles. Most of the earlier chancellors were ecclesiastics, 
skilled in the canon and civil laws. The more lenient interpre- 
tation of mortgages adopted by the Chancery Court has been 
adduced as an illustration of the softening influence of Roman 
principles. In the handling of trusts, legacies, and the law of 
partnership Roman influence is also traceable. The testamentary 
jurisdiction of English courts, at first lodged in ecclesiastical courts, 
was probably derived from and modeled after Roman sources. 

The Admiralty Court, as even Coke admitted, proceeded 
according to the civil law, and was closely associated with the 
Law Merchant. This was a body of rules originating in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, from the exigencies 
of international traffic. There were several such written commer- 
cial codes in mediaeval times, of which two of the most important 
were the Consolato del Mare, employed in Spain, and the Laws of 
Oleron, embodying the usages of the Atlantic coast of France. 
Both were of Roman origin. The Laws of Oleron were adopted 
in England in the time of Richard I. 

Stated in general terms, the influence of Roman sources on 
English law is most clearly apparent in those courts and those 
branches of lay arising, first, from a softening or liberalizing tend- 
ency, like the equitable jurisdiction; and, second, from the body 
of common rules developed by commercial and other intercourse 
between citizens of different states, as the Admiralty Court and 
the Law Merchant. 

The history of Roman law is largely concerned with the rela- 
tion of two different bodies of law: an older, more rigid, and more 
formal law of the city of Rome, the Jus Civile, and a more liberal 
and flexible body of law arising in the praetor’s court. The latter 
was based on the [us Gentium, which was originally a body of rules 
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representing the common practice of a group of states. Of these 
two kinds of law the formal and rigid Jus Civile tended to decrease 
in relative importance, while the influence and scope of the more 
liberal and flexible Ius Gentium tended to increase. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that a similar tendency will manifest 
itself in the future development of English law; that with the 
marked increase of intercourse between nations, so characteristic 
of these latter days, those branches of law in which the systema- 
tizing, softening, and liberalizing influence of Roman law has 
been most apparent will tend to increase in relative importance, 
and that the value of the study of Roman law to the student of 
English law will grow greater rather than less. 

Moreover, the present tendency of nations to combine and 
co-operate, if continued, must needs produce a body of common 
rules, which will acquire the force of law. With half or more 
than half the nations so co-operating already governed by modern- 
ized forms of Roman law it requires no prophet to anticipate that 
Roman law will furnish one of the great sources from which such 
interstate law must grow. 

In another way the increasing interest in the study seems par- 
ticularly timely. The recent great world-conflict has brought moral 
and ethical considerations sharply to the fore in the world’s think- 
ing. At every point in his study of Roman law the student finds 
ethical and humane principles emphasized. The trend of its 
whole argument is steadily and consistently toward the just defini- 
tion of the rights of men. In essence Roman law is the scientific 


search after justice and right. 
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This discussion might be entitled, an experiment in classical 
education and how it failed. It deals with a certain small boy 
born in the middle nineties. It is in a way an Apologia pro Mea 
Vita Paedagogica. ‘The excess of ego dixi et meus filius respondit 
in it may, therefore, perhaps be pardoned by a confession at the 
outset that it is an account of failure on the part of the speaker 
to solve a troublesome pedagogical question and a very satisfactory 
solution of the same problem by one of his colleagues in the 
Latin Department. 

Some of you may remember that the Latinists were troubled 
a number of years ago about the transition from the Beginning 
Latin Book to Caesar. In those years before we had learned so 
much about trench fighting in France, the campaigns of Caesar 
with all their wealth of military detail seemed to be very difficult 
reading for an American boy. The difficulty of translation was 
not so much in finding the English equivalent for the Latin word 
as it was in grasping the content of the Latin word itself. In the 
earlier part of the present century I was trying the experiment of 
starting a nine-year-old boy in the study of Latin. I hope the 
Lord has forgiven me for this. He certainly has punished me. 
That boy would never take any Latin after he left the high school. 
There were wheels in his head even then, and they are still there. 
He was graduated from college as an automobile engineer and is 
now chasing buzzards in Texas in a DeHaviland plane with an 
engine running 2000 R.P.M. 

In our beginning book, which was one that was used in Sexta 
in the German Gymnasium—how Teutonic we were in those days— 
occurred the word praeda, which was translated for him by the 


* Discussion of Professor Crittenden’s paper at the Michigan Classical Confer- 
ence, May 3, 1919. 
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orthodox equivalent. But what did a little American boy in the 
early days of the twentieth century know about “spoil”? It 
had to be transferred to his environment. The Ann Arbor team 
had been playing football with the Ypsilanti team. It was sug- 
gested to him that if our team at the conclusion of a successful 
game had broken into the gymnasium and brought home a wagon- 
load of stuff we should have called it “spoil.” The illustration 
got across. The next time the little boy ran across praeda, he 
translated it correctly ‘‘a wagon-load of stuff.” 

The Latinists set to work to solve this difficulty by hunting up 
some Latin that would be easier than Caesar. There were edi- 
tions, with the hidden quantities marked, of “ Viri Romae,”’ ‘The 
Lives of Nepos,” ‘‘Selections from Quintus Curtius.” ‘The Fables 
of Phaedrus,” ‘‘Selections from Erasmus,” and “Latin Made in 
America.’’ Much painstaking work by more or less eminent mem- 
bers of the profession was lavished upon these editions. It was 
love’s labor lost. I believe it is not too harsh to say that they 
were all failures and the movement itself was a failure, as it was 
foredoomed to be. I am informed that nearly all the schools 
have gone back to Caesar, and those men that worked along the 
line of the elaborate annotation of the text of Caesar and in this 
way translated the environment of Caesar and put an intelligible 
connotation into his words scored the success. 

But to proceed with the education of the small boy: A wander- 
ing swarm of bees alighted one morning on a neighbor’s apple 
tree and he was for taking charge of them and hiving them. His 
whilom Latin instructor was able to tell him that the law defining 
his right as discoverer of the bees was carefully defined in a New 
York case (Golf v.’ Kilts, 15 Wend. N.Y. 530) decided in the 
earlier part of the last century, in which the court cited Blackstone 
(eighteenth century), who in turn quotes Bracton (thirteenth cen- 
tury) as authority, and Bracton goes back to Justinian." 

Not long after this fortunate combination of the real with the 
cultural elements in his classical education, the small boy became 
quite interested in the logs cast up on the beach of the island 
of “blessed leisure’? where he spent his summers. He wanted 
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very much to appropriate these logs to make a dock, and again 
the question of meum and tuum was solved—not in accordance 
with his desires—first by the English cases and then by Justinian. 
Though there was no traceable connection between the rules in 
the English and Roman systems, both prohibited the finder from 
appropriating to his own use marked logs whose marking gave 
evidence that they had not been abandoned by their original 
owner. 

Then he wanted to go fishing in the pot-net which was set at 
the head of the island where he could see the big fish swimming 
around, apparently eager to be caught. Might he legally do so? 
Again an English decision of the first half of the nineteenth century 
would have answered his question in the affirmative. He might 
take the fish, if he got there before the owner of the net closed 
up the hole that gave ingress for the fish and consequently a pos- 
sibility of egress and escape. See Young v. Hichens 6 Q. B. 
606 (1844), though he would have found an earlier New York 
case, Pierson v. Post, 3 Caines (N.Y.) 175 (1805), on almost 
the same state of facts, in which there was a strong dissenting 
opinion; and he might have been told that the authorities had 
always had difficulty in deciding who had the better right on this 
state of facts—this wavering of the authorities appearing as early 
as the time of Justinian, who, after stating that his predecessors 
were uncertain about it, decides that the small boy has the better 
right." 

Our trout brook ran down to the lake between the farms of 
Dick White and Jim Dunn. At one place the current had broken 
across a bend in the brook, making a new channel and leaving a 
bit of land between the new channel and the old, so that the land 
that had been on the south side (Jim Dunn’s) was now on the 
north side (Dick White’s). Did Dick White now own the bit of 
land that formerly belonged to Jim Dunn? Here was the peda- 
gogue’s opportunity. In the case of Nebraska v. Iowa, 143 U.S. 
359, the physical facts were identical with those cited above. The 
Missouri River between Omaha and Council Bluffs had cut across 
the ‘‘ox-bow” and the State of Nebraska claimed jurisdiction 


t Justinian ii. 1, 13. 
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over the land that had formerly been on the Iowa side of the river. 
Iowa resisted the claim. As the parties were from different states 
they went to the United States Supreme Court for an adjudication 
of their claims. In a masterly opinion by Justice Brewer the prin- 
ciple of decision was traced back to its source. Quoting from an 
opinion of an Attorney General of the United States on a similar 
dispute between our government and Mexico, in consequence of 
changes in the channel of the Rio Bravo, the court showed that 
the principle that the jurisdiction was unchanged was an estab- 
lished element in the law of Mexico, to which it had come from 
the law of Spain. Alfonso the Wise had transferred it in 1265 
from the Italianized Roman law to his Siefa Partidas. The Ital- 
ians of the Bolognese schools had taken it from Justinian (sixth 
century); Justinian had borrowed it from Gaius (second century), 
who gave it as well-established law in his day. On the English 
side the same principle was traced back to Bracton who published 
his De legibus consuetudinibus Angliae in the same decade of 
the thirteenth century that Alfonso published his Partidas and 
drew from the same source. Bracton had used Azo, an Italian 
jurist of the thirteenth century, whose nstituciones were based 
on the Institutes of Justinian, and thus we again get back to 
Gaius and the classic Roman Jaw. So Jim Dunn still owns the 
land in the ‘“‘ox-bow”’ on McKay’s Brook. 

But quid est quod haec fabula docet? Well! there are two 
lessons to be learned from it, one that Rollo may be thankful for, 
and both of which may be helpful to his teacher. Professor 
Crittenden has shown by his paper that in this argument between 
the Anglicists and the Romanists as to the historical relations 
between Roman law and the English common law, the Anglicists 
have the better of it. Stubbs is right’ when he says that the 
coming of the Angles and the Saxons to England in the middle 
of the fifth century drew a sponge over the Roman-Keltic civili- 
zation of England. Teutonic “Kultur” was just as destructive 
of Latin culture in the fifth as it was in the twentieth century. 
Anglo-Saxon legal and political institutions for the next six cen- 
turies had an independent development along Teutonic lines. 


*See Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, chap. ii. 
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Even when the Conquest brought over to England the Norman 
law, with its large infiltrations of Roman law, it was the feudal 
elements of Norman-French law—the law of land—that became 
incorporated into the English common law, and feudalism, whether 
of the old Anglo-Saxon type or of the Norman-French type, is 
essentially Teutonic or at least post-classical and therefore non- 
Roman in essence. 

Professor Crittenden has already shown the relation of Glanvil 
in the twelfth century and of Bracton in the thirteenth to the 
sources of law. Both of them, but especially Bracton, stated the 
native English law in the form used by the classical Romans. 
Bracton’s service to the English law was similar to that of Edward 
Livingston and his colleagues to the Louisiana law. They were 
directed to follow the form of expression of the Code Napoleon 
whenever that code was not at variance with the basic law of 
Louisiana, which was at that time the Spanish-Roman civil 
law. Bracton used Azo as the framework into which he put the 
principles of English common law. The hand was the hand of 
Esau, but the voice was the voice of Jacob, or rather of Johannes 
Taurus. 

For the next six centuries, because of the conflict between 
Roman pope and English king, and later between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, there was actual antipathy, sometimes manifested 
in formal enactment, against all things Roman. Even during 
this period, however, there were occasional borrowings from the 
classical system. Ejectment as a possessory action in English law 
has all the essential characteristics of the old classical interdictum : 
unde vi and probably passed from the Roman law through the 
actio spol of the canonists into the common law. English equity 
is, however, a native product, although there are many superficial | 
resemblances between English chancery rulings and the principles 
of Roman aeguitas, principally due to the fact that the early Eng- 
lish chancellors were usually clerics and found in the jus honor- : 
arium of the praetors, equitable principles that could be readily 
applied in their courts. Since the anti-Romanist feeling has died 
down in England and in America, the borrowing from Roman 
law has been commoner. One of the most interesting instances 
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of this is found in the American courts of the earlier part of the 
last century. In the period succeeding our War of Independence, 
the anti-British feeling ran so high that it affected even our court 
decisions. Our courts, particularly those of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, are liable to go to the Roman law—usually that of the 
French or Dutch commentators—for guidance during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and our scholarly courts of the 


- present time frequently ‘‘adopt’’ Roman law principles even from 


the law of the classical period. The Roman law of waters was 
translated from the Corpus Juris Civilis for the use of our western 
and southwestern courts because the Roman law, like that of the 
arid states, favors the first appropriator rather than the riparian 
owner. But after giving due credit for all these borrowings, it 
still remains true that the two systems are essentially distinct. 
The law of the western—we used to call it the civilized—world 
is not one tree with Roman and English branches. It is rather 
two distinct trunks with interlacing branches, so closely inter- 
woven sometimes that it is hard to separate them; but neverthe- 
less such statements as that of Sir William Jones, to the effect 
that the Roman law “‘is the source of nearly all our English law 

. not of feudal origin’™ is essentially misleading, and alto- 
gether lacking in historical perspective. So much as to the relation 
of the sources. 

Now as to the pedagogical question that is of interest both 
to the small boy and to his teacher. A couple of years ago, after 
the above-described experiment in classical teaching was an 
assured failure, Professor Crittenden invited me in to hear a class 
on which he was trying another experiment. He had a class of 
twelve boys, not one of whom had had more than a couple of years 
of Latin study, though all of them were of college age. Some of 
them had taken only one semester of Latin in the University, 
which is popularly supposed to have the same value as one year 
in the high school. Whether this is true or not would seem to 
depend on whether they had had as good a teacher in college as 
these boys had. Some of them had not studied Latin for several 
years and what study they had given to it was in a poor school or 


* Quoted with approval in Sherman’s Roman Law in the Modern World. 
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under poor instruction, orboth. The class was as a whole about 
equal to the average class that comes to most of you for the second 
year’s work in Latin. They were using an unannotated text and 
were taking about a page a day of the Teubner text of the Jnsti- 
tutes of Justinian. ‘To my astonishment they were reading it and 
not simply upsetting it. They were reading about the property in 
the swarm of bees escaping from a hive, of the right to the aban- 
doned logs, of the legality of fishing in the pot-net and as to who 
had title to the land in the “‘ox-bow”’ on McKay’s Creek. The 
rights of the parties were here set out in plain and simple terms, 
in language that generations of jurists had labored over to make 
as concise and as lucid as was possible. The subject-matter was 
as comprehensible to a boy of the twentieth century as it was 
to one of the first. The environment did not need translation. 
It is needless to say that the class was interested. This experiment 
had succeeded where the others had failed. Possibly the reason 
for the success in the one case and the failure in the other was 
due to the difference in the experimenters. Cerainly in all my 
years of school visiting I have never seen better Latin teaching 
than this class was receiving, but I am sure that this experimenter 
had found a better tool than most of us had been using before. 

I have no advice to offer as to what use should be made of this 
object lesson. I am old enough to realize the futility of offering 
unsolicited advice, but I am sure that if I were having difficulty 
in making the transition from the Beginning Book to Caesar with 
a class of tenth-graders I should procure Professor Crittenden’s 
edition of selections from Justinian’s /mstitutes and try to repeat 
his success. 

It may be added that Professor Crittenden, after his several 
years’ experimentation with this course, thinks that it would better 
be introduced as a partial substitute for Cicero—say for two of 
the Catilinarians—than for an equivalent amount of Caesar. The 
dead point in the high-school Latin is quite likely to come in 
the middle of the course and if this Latin, which is so sure to 
stimulate interest as being connected with the boy’s environment, 
were introduced at this time it might carry him through the next 
two years and thus save him for the college course in Latin. 
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As a message from Philistia to Culturia, high-school teachers 
may say to boys who are looking forward to a career in law that 
the law schools wish students to come to them with the capacity 
to read Latin and French, and this for purely practical and disci- 
plinary reasons. The classicists may be left to take care of the 
culture argument. Scientific law of the present time must be 
studied from the historical and comparative standpoints if we 
expect law to grow along the lines of the basic principles of justice. 
But how can a comparative study of law be made unless the legal 
rules can be read in the original texts? And this means reading, 
not a mere capacity to dig out the meaning with aid of dictionary 
or grammar. It is not enough that a law student can distinguish 
the writ of habeas corpus from the constitutional principle of 
E Pluribus Unum and possibly differentiate both from the Ne 
plus ultra cigarette. He must read Glanvil and Bracton, the 
Year Books and the Abridgments, the Code Napoleon, the Sieta 
Partidas and De Jure Belli et Pacis. He cannot get this capacity in 
two years of high-school Latin, nor in four, but with two or three 
years’ college training in language study he will be prepared to 
begin the study of law in a truly scholarly way. Let us hope that 
the suggestion of this experiment by Professor Crittenden may 
help a goodly number of boys over the pons asinorum on to the 
via delectabilis eruditorum. 


























THE PLURALIZATION OF LATIN LOAN-WORDS IN 
PRESENT-DAY AMERICAN SPEECH 





By Louise Pounp 
University of Nebraska 

The tendency to rid the vernacular of foreign plurals by 
pluralizing loan-words according to the native method has operated 
since the entry of the first loan-words into the language. The 
foreign plural tends to be preserved only when, as in indices beside 
the regularized indexes, it has taken on differentiation of meaning. 
Many recently regularized plurals are now so well established that 
even the classical specialist uses them without self-consciousness. 
Formulas, a novelty when employed by Carlyle, now seems as 
standard as formulae, and funguses and cactuses as fungi and cacti. 
It is of interest to watch the process of regularization in the living 
speech and to record the new words to which it is extended. There 
is always zest in observing linguistic phenomena, especially in 
following the transformations which are taking place under our 
eyes, as it were. To both the linguistic student and the lexicog- 
rapher it is of value to survey the creation of new forms and to try 
to help fix the chronology of their acceptance. 

For the most part, the materials for the following short paper 
have been drawn from oral sources. In some instances printed 
forms from newspapers or periodicals have been cited. The words 
which are listed entered the language mainly in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. A few, like fungus, emporium, appeared 
in written records in the sixteenth century, and a few others, like 
curriculum, first appeared in the nineteenth. The effort has been 
made to record and to group the new forms in a way that will 
exhibit the main tendencies in the popular treatment of Latin 
plurals. The habitual speaker of fair education has now little 
awe of classical loan-words. He rushes irfto whatever handling 
pleases him, without reluctance or thought or inquiry. No material 
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has been drawn from British sources. It is possible, though not 
very probable, that British usage is more conservative than 
American in the regularizing of classical plurals. 


I. LATIN PLURALS USED AS SINGULARS 


So firmly is -s established in the folk-mind as the normal plural 
ending that plurals which do not exhibit it seem to speakers to be 
singular. The following examples are not drawn from illiterate 
speakers but mainly from those having collegiate education. The 
usages are those of the fairly sophisticated. When these plurals 
used as singulars are themselves pluralized, the -s ending is added, 


’ as will be seen in another section. 


1. The following plurals of Latin neuter nouns in -um are treated 
as singulars of the first declension feminine: 
curricula— The curricula of the institution is being altogether changed.” 


* Remark of a graduate student. 


data—“ Much data could be quoted as to the history of baseball in the 
University.” “Such data is misleading.” “This data is very significant.” 


From articles for newspapers and pamphlets. 
dicta—“ This dicta, ‘Go West,’ is said to have come from Horace Greeley.” 


Said by a platform speaker. 
emporia— There is a new clothing emporia on O street.”’ Oral. 
insignia—“That insignia is most attractive of all.” ‘What is that 


insignia on his sleeve?” Said by onlookers at a procession. 
strata—“This strata of the Latin loan-element in English comprises 


church words introduced by the coming of Roman missionaries.” “This may 
be called the Renaissance strata of loan-words.’”’ From examination papers 


of graduate students. 
2. The same tendency appears in a few words from the Greek. 
Like the preceding nouns from the Latin, they are given new 
plurals in -s by their users. 
criteria— ‘That is no criteria as to the success of the course.” 


an educational gathering. 
ganglia—‘The sensory nerve passes through a ganglia.” 


examination paper. 
phenomena—‘What a strange phenomena.” Oral. 


3. In several instances the plurals of Latin masculines of the 
second declension appear as singulars. 


Heard at 


From an 
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alumni—He is an alumni of the University of Indiana,” writes a corre- 
spondent in the Nebraska State Journal of March 16, 1919. ‘“‘As an alumni 
of the University of Nebraska, I shall surely be present at the semi-centennial” 
is a sentence from a letter. A slightly different usage, that which has become 
standardized in expressions like ‘‘a golf links,” ‘‘a water-works,” appears in 
“T want to keep in touch with the U.of N. Yours for a united and enthusiastic 
alumni.”* Letter to the Alumni Journal of the University of Nebraska, 


January, 1917. 
nuclei—‘This nuclei needs especial attention.” “This nuclei contains 


chromatin.” Written repeatedly in an examination paper. The writer used, 
several times, as the plural, the form muclei-i. 
syllabi— First let me give you this syllabi and then this second syllabi.” 


Spoken by a professor of education. 


4. Reference may be made here to the new folk-etymological 
singular, cosma, from the Greek noun cosmos. It is of the same 
type as the folk-etymological singulars, pea, burial, cherry, etc., of 
the standard language. 

cosma—‘ Pick a cosma.’”’ ‘‘What a beautiful cosma this is.” ‘Mayn’t 
I have this cosma?” The real singular, cosmos, then becomes plural: ‘Those 
are pretty cosmos.” 


Another new singular sometimes heard is 
gladiola (accent on the second syllable)—‘‘Let me see that gladiola.” 
The plural is then gladiolas. 


II. CREATION OF DOUBLE PLURALS 


The standard language has several plurals, vernacular and from 
the French, which are historically double plurals, as quinces, 
invoices, kine, breeches, and in dialect speech one sometimes hears 
folkses, chilluns, childerns, etc. Similarly double plurals are some- 
times found among Latin loan-words. 

1. There are several instances of the retention of the Latin 
neuter plural ending in -a, to which is added the vernacular plural 
sign -s. 

curriculas—“I hope you will make a strong point of physical education 
in your curriculas.”” Speech of a football coach at a high-school convocation. 

insignias— Citizens ripped off the red insignias.” Lincoln (Nebraska) 


Evening News, May 5, 1919. 
stratas—‘ There are many stratas of the Latin loan-element in English.” 


From an examination paper. 


*See “Some Plural-Singular Forms,” Dialect Notes, IV (1913), 48-50. 
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2. This tendency to create double plurals is especially marked 
in the treatment of masculine nouns of the Latin second declension. 
The Latin ending -i is retained in the plural, then -s added to -7. 


alumnis—“ Get out as many of the old alumnis as you can for the banquet.” 
“There are many old alumnis in the city for Homecoming.” Oral. 

bacillis—“ Don’t drink water having typhoid bacillis when you are on that 
vacation.” “Those fever bacillis are mighty dangerous.”’ Oral. 

focis—“There are various focis of infection.” ‘Find the main focis of 
infection first thing.” Heard in medical discussions. 

literatis—“ All the literatis of the burg will be there to meet the celebrity.” 


Oral. 
narcissis— Narcissis for sale.”” From a florist’s sign, 1919. No example 


of the singular “‘a narcissi” has come to my attention. 
stimulis— Now let us try these sense stimulis.” ‘These stimulis have 


marked effect.” Heard in the instructions given by student assistants in a 


psychological laboratory. 
syllabis—“ How many syllabis have I given out to you?” Question by a 


professor of education. 


III. CREATION OF -S PLURALS FROM LATIN SINGULARS 


The addition of -s to the singular is the normal process in 
regularizing Latin plurals. Many plurals now standard have been 
created by it. 

1. In the Latin first declension feminine, the same tendency 
which brought formulas beside formulae, and amoebas beside 


amoebae, brings: 

alumnas—‘ Will many alumnas be back for the sorority banquet ?”’ The 
shortened alum, feminine in application, never masculine, is heard in student 
usage. If universalized, this shortened form with its regularized plural, alum, 
alums, though it may not be “‘elegant,’’ would do away with much confusion 
and many errors. 

antennas—‘“ The butterfly is said to have antennas.” Student’s usage. 

vertebras—‘ What do you know of human vertebras?” Student’s usage. 


2. In the second declension masculine, many new plurals like 
funguses, radiuses, cactuses, are now well established. IJgnoramus, 
a verb form, not a noun of this declension, has ignoramuses as its 
expected and proper plural, and so with mandamus. 
standard in scientific usage beside geni, and focuses has long been 


Genuses is 
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good beside foci. Parnassuses may also be termed standard. 
New plurals, occasionally heard, of this type are: 
alumnuses—“ Which are alumnuses and which are not?” “Will many 
alumnuses be back on Homecoming Day?” Heard on a campus. 
narcissuses—This has supplanted the mnarcissi of Shelley’s The Sensitive 
Plant, and is now the plural recognized in the dictionaries. 


3. There is occasional regularization of the following fourth- 
declension noun, properly having the same plural as singular: 
apparatuses—‘ What apparatuses shall I have to order?”’ Question asked 


by a student assistant in a laboratory. This plural appeared in written 
records in the nineteenth century, but it has made no great headway. 


4. Regularized -s plurals of Latin neutér nouns, as mediums 
for media, are: 

curriculums—Adopted a few years ago by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in place of curricula. 

emporiums—“‘ You'll find as many ready-to-wear things as you'll pay for 
in the garment emporiums along the main street.’”’ This is now the usual 
plural, in place of emporia, and, like curriculums, does not count as dialectal. 


Instead of opera, the neuter opus has occasionally for its plural: 


opuses—‘‘The opuses of American composers like MacDowell.” Heard in 
a lecture. 


5. Here may be added two Greek neuters which are assuming 
regularized plurals: 


criterions—“ These are no true criterions of the success or failure of a man.” 
From the speech of a professor. This plural was used in the eighteenth century, 
but it has not yet driven out criteria, perhaps because the word is infrequent 
in popular speech. 

phenomenons—“‘I have heard of many strange phenomenons but of none 
stranger than that.’”’ A recognized plural in the nineteenth century, but 
rarely heard at the present time except in the phrase “infant phenomenons.” 


IV. NEW LATIN PLURALS 


Transference of Latin nouns from one declension to another is 
not frequent; but a few examples are heard—apparently from those 
having some knowledge of the language and ambitious to speak it 
with precision. 
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apparati—‘Set up your apparati.” Heard in a chemical laboratory. 

rebi— Do you study the rebi in the Sunday Journal?” The nominative 
rebus is originally an oblique case, and both the standard rebuses and the 
occasionally heard rebi are interesting formations. 

Veni—* Professor, which is your favorite among the Veni?” From a 
lecturer’s anecdote of a young Cambridge lady, who made inquiry of her 
professorial cicerone, as they wandered among the de Milo’s and de Medici’s 
of a gallery. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Not germane to the subject of plurals but deserving record 
apropos of the treatment of classical loan-words in present usage, 
are the following forms: 


baccalaurium—“Who gives the baccalaurium address?” ‘“‘Who is the 
speaker for our high school baccalaurium?’’ Heard several times in ror1o. 

exit—This third singular of a Latin verb established itself as an English 
noun long ago, and now the noun has become an English verb. It occurs as 
an infinitive, to exit, has the new third singular exits, as in “‘he exits,” appears 
in the plural present, ‘‘they exit” (exeunt is unknown), has the preterite exited, 
and the participle exiting. 

fugit—This third singular of a verb is now regularly conjugated, in jocular 

usage, in the one expression tempus fugit, ‘tempus is fugiting,” “thus tempus 
fugited.””. Examples may be found in print. 

symporium—“ They expect to hold a symporium at the club Friday night.” 
Used several times by a speaker. Probably a crossing of symposium and 


emporium. 
































IN MEMORIAM 





FRANCIS JOHN HAVERFIELD 


The death at Headington Hill, near Oxford, on October 1, 1910, 
of Francis John Haverfield, Camden professor of ancient history 
in the University of Oxford, deprives the study of Roman Britain 
of its foremost exponent, the scholar who had done more than any 
one else to lift it from the level of dilettantism and place it upon a 
firm scientific foundation. Taken away at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-eight, Professor Haverfield fell a victim to the effects of 
the world-conflict. It had been known among his friends since the 
early period of the war that a paralytic stroke had impaired his 
powers of active work, but he had recuperated to a certain 
extent from the blow and had in a measure resumed his usual 
activities. 

When I was in London in July of the present year I saw him 
preside at the annual meeting of the Roman Society; and later in 
the summer it was my privilege to have two memorable afternoons 
at his home on the edge of the green hills that frame the Oxford 
landscape. His conversation was full of matter and varied in 
theme: he spoke of the pronunciation of Latin, with regard to which 
he despaired of the moderns ever attaining an approximation to the 
ancient mode of speech by reason of our ignorance of the syllable- 
grouping; the value of the study of Roman provincial monuments 
as contrasted with those of the capital; the characteristics marking 
the scholarship of the various nations; the remarkable scholar- 
travelers whom he had known; and the light which topographical 
details, bare and meager in themselves, may be made to throw on 
human history by the use of scientific imagination and insight; 
but one felt that his mind was constantly reverting to the thought of 
the havoc caused to scientific activities by the Great War. 

Professor Haverfield’s name is indissolubly associated with the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and the Victoria County History 
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of England; he bore a prominent part in the foundation and guid- 
ance of the British School at Rome and the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Roman Studies. A notice of his career, evidently written 
with knowledge and sympathy, appeared in the Times of October 2; 
and his signal achievements in the branches of historical study which 
he had made peculiarly his own will doubtless be duly recounted in 
more detail by his colleagues. I have thought that I might be per- 
mitted to pay a simple tribute of respect to his memory by dwelling 
on a matter with regard to which the investigators of Italian topog- 
raphy are more directly under obligation to him. 

The whole of his small volume, Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford, 
1913), is invaluable to the student of the engrossing yet difficult 
subject which gives it its title; but to interpreters of Pompeii its 
most welcome contribution is found on pages 63-68, where, in dis- 
cussing the plan of that city, he shows that the street system as it 
existed in 79 A.D. contained in its southwest portion a smaller, 
irregular town plan, representing the original settlement, earlier 
than the regular and parallel streets which were obviously laid out 
at some time of systematic enlargement, whether in one or more 
stages, and which seem best attributed to the Etruscans. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield told me that, although he had hesitated at first 
in propounding this theory, he had eventually become convinced 
of its soundness; and it is to my mind one of the most valuable 
contributions of recent years to the study of Pompeian origins; 
it is comparable to the convincing article by De Petra in the Atti 
of the Naples Academy, (XXIII [1905], 37-66), in which the laby- 
rinth of streets in medieval Naples, taken in conjunction with the 
remains of two city walls, is made to yield the outlines of two 
separate, cities, the early Greek settlement Parthenope or Palaeop- 
olis, with its irregular streets and outline, and the regularly sur- 
veyed Neapolis. 

It is possible, however, to proteed one step farther than Professor 
Haverfield in the interpretation of this street plan; and it is this 
suggestion which I would wish to bring forward in homage to his 
memory, as it may serve in a sense to round off one small portion of 
his labors. If the reader will turn to the plan (Fig. 13, p. 64, above 
cited) and put to himself the question as to the course followed by 
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the main currents of traffic through the city, he will find that the 
travelers and merchandise from Naples and Herculaneum entered 
Roman Pompeii at its northwest corner by the Porta di Ercolano 
to use the modern name), and left it on the way to Stabiae by the 
Porta Stabiana in the eastern part of its south side, following for 
the first part of the space within the city a well-defined street, 
the Strada Consolare, then being deviated to the left along a stretch 
of the Strada di Nola, and for the last third within the city following 
another broad street, equally well defined, the Strada di Stabia. 
For the first and last thirds of its intramural course this route was 
fairly direct, but in the middle of the town it was forced to conform 
to an angular and arbitrary street plan. The traffic for Nuceria and 
its pass diverged from that for Stabiae near the center of the town 
and issued by another gate, farther to the East. 

Professor Haverfield’s conception of the original Pompeii is 
completed in detail and enhanced in significance if we are to think 
of the early land communications between the region of Cumae and 
Southern Italy as following the lines thus traced, with the excep- 
tion that in times antedating the enlarged town plan they suffered 
only a slight deflexion, presumably due to the configuration of the 
ground, which enabled them to clear the northern corner of the 
original town as indicated by the heavy line in Professor Haverfield’s 
plan. Weare thus to think of the original settlement as dominating 
both the coastwise land trade, the shipping that put in to the mouth 
of the River Sarnus, and the overland route up the valley of that 
stream; the builders of the larger, more regular city were not con- 
tent to let the great artery of traffic pass without their walls, but 
forced it to enter their city at one end and leave it at the other. 
The plan will show that even in 79 A.D. there was a more direct route, 
by narrow lanes, including the Strada degli Augustali, by which one 
might go from the south end of the Strada Consolare to the southern 
part of the Strada di Stabia; this way, which in part seems to 
represent the original pomoerium, may also be taken as following 
closely the line of the primitive trade route; it is perhaps significant 
that it passes not far from the Forum as we know it, for if the 
picture above drawn of Pompeian origins is true we might properly 
expect to find the Forum on the side of the city nearest the highway. 
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It would be tempting to develop this train of thought at greater 
length, but such discussion would of necessity be almost purely in 
the nature of conjecture; beyond what is stated above, we can hope 
for little fresh light on the early history of Pompeii apart from 
actual excavations in what was the subsoil of the Roman city, and 
the inferences which we have a right to expect will eventually be 


drawn from discoveries at other sites. 
A. W. VAN BuREN 


RoME 
October 9, 1919 

















Hotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


A MODERN ILLUSTRATION OF CIC. IN CAT. I 


Several inquiries have recently been addressed to the Classical Library of 
the University of Chicago regarding a modern painting of which photographs or 
other reproductions have apparently found their way into textbooks or to the 
walls of schoolrooms. An answer here may satisfy former inquiries and fore- 
stall others. 

The composition represents the famous arraignment of Catiline by Cicero 
in the senate house, here depicted as a hall with three ranges of stalls in con- 
centric arcs rising successively above a semicircular space (like the orchestra of 
certain ancient theaters), and facing the (unseen) platform occupied by the 
presiding officers. At the left, in the center of the quasi-orchestra, stands 
Cicero with arms extended in passionate gesture, while Catiline, moodily look- 
ing downward, his right hand propped upon his knee and his left covered by his 
toga, is seated in a stall at the right front, in the second row, while to right and 
left and before him the stalls are empty, the other senators having crowded 
together away from his vicinity. 

The original painting is one of a series on historical subjects that adorns the 
Hall of the (Italian) Senate in Rome. It was completed in 1888, the artist 
being Cesare Maccari. The scenes represented are of famous moments in the 
ancient history of the Roman Senate—the blind and infirm Appius Claudius 
at the reception of the messenger from Pyrrhus, Regulus starting on his return 
to prison and death at Carthage, Catiline listening to Cicero’s invective, Curius 
Dentatus rejecting the gifts of the Samnites, and so on. Above the paintings 
run in great letters certain mottoes, of which one, part of it appearing over the 
Catiline scene, is quoted from Machiavelli, ‘‘ Nessuna cattiva sorte li fece mai 
diventare abietti e nessuna buona fortuna li fece mai essere insolenti,’’ that is, 
“No untoward issue ever made them downcast, and no happy fortune ever 
prompted them to arrogance.” 

Miss Little, the assistant librarian in charge of the Classical Library, called 
my attention to the fact that this series of paintings is described and in part 
pictured by Professor A. Venturi in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, I (1888), 


439 ff. 
- E. T. M. 
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ON A TRANSLATION OF VERGIL’S QUATRAIN, 
SIC VOS NON VOBIS 


In the “Lexicographer’s Easy Chair” of the Literary Digest for 
September 11, 1915, we once came across the following query of a correspondent 


and answer by the editor. 
“C. E. H.,” Port Haney, B.C., Can.—“ Kindly give me Vergil’s quatrain Sic Vos 


Non Vobis.” 
“The lines were written by Vergil on the walls of Mecenas’s villa; the following 


are the circumstances under which they were composed. Vergil had written a distich 
praising Augustus, which was claimed by a contemporary versifier named Bathyllus 
as his own work. Vergil, incensed at this, took a piece of chalk and wrote underneath 
the distich these partially completed lines: 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores; 

Sic vos non vobis— 

Sic vos non vobis— 

Sic vos non vobis— 

Sic vos non vobis— 


The Emperor Augustus, who was present, turned to Bathyllus and asked him if 
he could finish the lines, but he was unable to do so. Vergil then offered to do it for 
him and completed them as follows: 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves; 

Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes; 

Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves; 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 

I wrote these lines, another takes the praise— 
So you for others spend your toilsome days 
Drawing the plow, O kine; so honey sweet 
You store, O bees, that you shall never eat; 
So, never for yourselves, your fleece you bear, 
You sheep, you birds build houses in the air.” 


This translation on first reading struck us as peculiarly unfortunate, 
because, in the first place, where the original situation calls for (and secures) 
terseness, the translation is prolix. To translate fertis aratra by “spend your 
toilsome days drawing the plow” is a gratuitous and offensive piling up of 
words and introduction of new thought, the whole quite out of keeping with 
the poet’s purpose. Also when Vergil wrote his terse mellificatis, he had a 
right to have his terseness as well as his word translated. We do not want 
to be told that honey is “sweet” nor that the bees “will never eat” it. And 
finally it is both stylistically and ornithologically unfortunate, on the basis of 
nidificatis, to assert that birds “build houses in the air.” 

The second and worse fault of this translation is that it utterly leaves out 
of account the dramatic situation which the little story (whether true or not) 
of the quatrain presents. Vergil, so says the tale, took chalk and wrote four 
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times the cryptic words, sic vos non vobis, each phrase apparently the beginning 
of an unfinished line. Now to abandon this feature in a translation is to miss 
the whole point of the challenge to Bathyllus, a point which is just as much 
a part of the original Latin as the words are. The challenge to Bathyllus was: 
Do you take chalk and, leaving Vergil’s words just as they are, complete the 
lines. So in an English translation each line of the quatrain must begin: 
“So you not for yourselves,’’and the translation of the remainder of each 
Latin line, as supplied by Vergil, must be completed in that same line. Such 
a translation will not be as pretty and flowing as that which we are criticizing, 
but it will at least be true to Vergil’s words and to the dramatic situation from 
which they sprung. We submit the following lines as an attempt to reproduce 
in their simplicity and purpose the lines of Vergil. 

I wrote these lines, another has gained the praise. 

So you not for yourselves draw plows, ye kine; 

So you not for yourselves make honey, bees; 

So you not for yourselves bear fleeces, sheep; 

So you not for yourselves build nests, O birds. 


F. J. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FINSLER AND THE TELEMACHY 


In his Homer (1914), p. 431, at the end of a remarkably clear and judicial 
summary of the higher criticism of Homer, Professor G. Finsler states briefly 
his own view of the composition of the Odyssey. Since this is one of the most 
recent formulations of the theory of a ‘‘Telemachy,” and since it is made by a 
scholar of distinction who is thoroughly familiar with Homer and with the 
history of Homeric scholarship, it is worthy of serious attention. The Odyssey, 
writes Professor Finsler, contains a number of mythical or fabulous parts, i.e., 
Books V-XII and certain scenes in the second half of the poem, which are in 
sharp contrast with the surrounding portions. ... . If these elements are 
removed there remains a poem which is complete with almost no gap in it. 
This poem we may call the Telemachy. ... . The action of the Telemachy 
lacks entirely the mythical or fabulous element... . . Into the fabric of this 
complete (geschlossene) poem the poet of our Odyssey wove the mythical and 
fabulous features. ... . He created the Odyssey as we have it, and in doing 
so, lifted the subject-matter once more into the realm of the mythical or 
fabulous, which the Telemachy had avoided. 

Let us see how this theory squares with the facts. The kernel of the story 
of Telemachus in the Odyssey is the journey to Sparta. One can hardly 
believe that in an earlier “‘Telemachy” Menelaus gave Telemachus no tidings 
of his father; so far as I know the critics have offered no evidence that he 
did not. But the sources of the Spartan king’s information about Odysseus 
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was Proteus, one of the most mythical and fabulous characters in the Odyssey. 
From whom, if not from the old sea-god, could Menelaus have learned that 
Odysseus was detained on a sea-girt isle? The critics' are silent; they merely 
assert that the story of Menelaus (which is so much in the style of the story 
which Odysseus tells to Alcinous!) was taken bodily from one of the Nostoi, 
and inserted in the “‘Telemachy.” Yet unless Wilamowitz, Seeck, and Finsler 
will explain how and why, with respect to what happened at Sparta, the 
“Telemachy” differed from the story of Telemachus as Homer tells it, and 
unless they offer convincing evidence for the difference, it is not easy to see 
how one can accept the hypothesis of a ““Telemachy” as a complete poem 
whose action “entfehrt durchaus des mythischen oder mirchenhaften Char- 
acters.” The more natural conclusion is that the hypothetical “‘Telemachy” 
itself belongs to the realm of the fabulous and mythical, and not to sound 
Homeric criticism. Of course someone must have invented the story of 
Telemachus—or at least have put the story into poetic form—but why not 


give the credit for this to the great poet himself ? 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


* Professor Finsler promises to give his theory in full in the second volume of his 
work, but with regard to the ‘‘Telemachy” he, like Seeck, follows Wilamowitz. 



































General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


Professor T. G. Tucker, who since 1885 has held the chair of classical 
philology at the University of Melbourne, has recently resigned. He is well 
known for his editions of Aeschylus, his Life in Ancient Athens, and his Life 
in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. 





Mr. J. A. K. Thomson has been appointed lecturer on the classics at 
Harvard University. Mr. Thomson was a student at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and he has taught at St. Andrew’s and at Glasgow. He is the author 
of Studies in the Odyssey, published by the Clarendon Press in 1914, and of a 
volume of very delightful essays dealing with classical themes. 





The Journal of Educational Psychology for April, 1919, contains an editorial 
on “‘The Classics” by Mr. J. Carleton Bell. It is generally recognized that one 
inevitable result of the war has been an attempt to examine anew all educa- 
tional values. The introduction of the S.A.T.C. into our colleges ended in 
dismal failure, and, strange as it may seem to those who are familiar with the 
conditions under which our work was carried on, this failure has furnished the 
enemies of the traditional subjects and methods a chance to attack the col- 
legiate system. The truth is, of course, that the traditional machinery was 
thrown out of gear and some of the traditional subjects were neglected. It 
seems unfair to claim that this marked failure in connection with the S.A.T.C. 
is to be attributed to our obsolete college methods when, for the moment, 
traditional methods and subjects were thrust aside. One thing is clear, and 
that is that colleges everywhere are making an effort to meet popular demands, 
and the movement against the classical requirement has been accelerated. In 
several of our oldest institutions this requirement has been radically changed. 
Mr. Bell, who evidently is no friend of the classics, seems to point out the 
present situation with satisfaction, and somewhat ironically indulges in the 
“hope” that some defenders of the classics ‘‘may be induced by their ardor to 
make statistical and experimental studies in the processes involved in learning 
Latin and Greek, that the store of our knowledge in educational psychology 
may be enriched. Perhaps they may succeed in showing us what there is in the 
technical study of Latin vocabulary and sentence structure that is so remark- 
ably liberalizing and humanizing.” It may well be doubted that any obligation 
rests upon classical teachers as such to make experiments as to the psychological 
factors involved in learning Latin; and the ill odor at the present time sur- 
rounding statistics can be removed by those alone who pin their faith to such 
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things. Statistics fill the ‘fools’ paradise” of pseudoscience and charlatanry 
and are apt to prejudice an honest cause. Mr. Bell rightly urges that an 
attempt be continued for working out courses for school and colleges, and for 
placing before students “opportunity to come into contact with” biological, 
social, and political history of the human race, “including what has been 
contributed by the Greeks and Romans.” Furthermore the student should 
be trained to use his knowledge in solving contemporary problems. 





In a volume entitled Letters to Teachers, Professor Hartley B. Alexander, of 
the department of philosophy at the University of Nebraska, has brought into 
accessible form numerous papers on educational themes contributed to various 
periodicals. Among timely topics, treated in very pleasing fashion, are: 
“The Curriculum,” “The Humanities,” “History,” “Nature and Science,” 
“Crafts and Vocations,” “‘The School System,” ‘‘The Teacher’s Profession,” 
and “Foreign Language Study.” Professor Alexander does not hesitate to say 
that Latin should be the first language to be studied at school and he gives 
several good reasons for his belief: ‘First, Latin is the key to more centuries 
of the world’s history, and, on the whole, to a greater range of literature (his- 
torical and political as well as imaginative) than is in any other language. 
Second, Latin is a key to the understanding of fundamental English, for a 
majority of our words and forms of expression are directly or indirectly of Latin 
origin. Third—and by no means least—Latin is the best taught of languages, 
a single year of it giving far more in the way of returns than is to be obtained 
from the study of any other foreign tongue.” Another advantage possessed 
by Latin over other languages is the fact that it opens up to the student two of 
the most important epochs in human history, “the period of pagan and imperial 
Rome and the great period of medieval Christianity.” Among modern foreign 
tongues he gives French first place, as it succeeded Latin as the language of 
diplomacy and polite literature. ‘From the point of view of literary art, 
French is, with Latin, a rival for the second place after Greek; and as a language 
of great prose, in spite of the fact that the greatest of prose writers, Plato, was 
a Greek, French is more important than Greek.” Yet he insists that Greek 
should be accessible in the high schools for all students who may have literary 
gifts and tastes. ‘Viewed from every angle the foreign languages best worth 
cultivating, for the sake of literature, are the classical and Romance tongues, 
and in particular, Latin, French, and Greek,”’ this being the order in which he 
would recommend them to a student asking for advice. Next to these he would 
place German. He believes that we should not teach language for the sake of 
discipline or of philology, but only for the sake of making readers. He also 
suggests that the history of science should be introduced in the first year of the 
college course, preliminary to the specialized laboratory courses in which many 
students lose sight of the broader relations existing among the various special 
fields that are likely to obscure one’s vision of the unity of knowledge. 
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All who are interested in the history of classical culture will welcome the 
Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America which has just been issued 
as a very attractive octavo with entries filling 245 pages. I have already 
referred to the instalments that were appearing in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library from April to December of last year; and the present Census 
is a collected issue of that material to which numerous additions have been 
made. The material for this work which had been accumulating for many 
years was intrusted to a committee of the Bibilographical Society of America, 
of which the chairman is Dr. George Parker Winship, of the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. Dr. Winship supervised the 
preparation of the work for the printer, and he has contributed a valuable 
introduction which gives an interesting history of the origin of the work, 
together with the gradual steps leading to its final issue. We may congratulate 
ourselves that the Census was placed in the hands of such a competent editor, 
whose scholarly knowledge of books and whose bibliographical skill are widely 
recognized at home and abroad. The books catalogued embrace some 13,200 
copies under more than 6,640 titles, and they are scattered among 169 public 
libraries and 246 private owners. Mr. George W. Robinson, secretary of the 
Harvard Graduate School, from his unusual knowledge of medieval publica- 
tions has added to the accuracy of the descriptions by correcting a good many 
dates originally taken from ‘“‘sources thought to be reliable.” The work was 
printed at the New York Library and many persons have contributed to its 
production. 

The titles of the books are entered in the order used by Hain in his Reper- 
torium, those unknown to Hain being made to conform as closely as possible to 
his scheme. The alphabetical arrangement and the spelling of authors’ names 
follow Hain. The title is given in the briefest possible manner and the place 
of publication appears in its English form. The date of publication is given as 
it stands in the book itself, with the modern equivalent immediately following 
in parentheses. 

It is a matter of no small gratification to learn that copies of most of the 
principes of classical authors printed in the fifteenth century may now be 
consulted in America. In the case of Greek authors many of course do not 
fall within this period and so are excluded. The first Greek book to be printed, 
Laskaris’ Greek Grammar (Milan, 1476), is represented by a single copy in a 
private library. ‘There are no fewer than seven copies of the Florentine Homer 
(1488) in this country and fifteen copies of the Aldine Aristophanes (1498). 
The first book to bear a printed date, the Mainz Psalter (1457), is not listed, and 
presumably no copy is to be found in this country. Of the very rare Ferrara 
Seneca Tragicus, however, two copies are reported, one from New York and 
the other from California. The finest copy of this book that I ever examined 
is the Grenville copy in the British Museum. Its date is unknown. The 
census gives it as circa 1480. It is sometimes given as 1488; but some years 
ago when examining the copy in the Cambridge University Library I pointed 
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out to Mr. Charles Sayle that it contained a manuscript note involving the date 
1488 and he plausibly suggested that this was the ultimate source of that 
ascribed date. There are listed three copies of the Subiaco Lactantius (1465), 
the first printed book to contain a more or less complete alphabet of Greek; 
also three copies of the Officia et Paradoxa of Cicero (Mainz, 1465), a book 
containing Greek type, and sometimes regarded as earlier than the Lactantius. 
But Proctor, in his beautiful treatise on The Printing of Greek in the Fifteenth 
Century, points out that a second edition of the Cicero appeared in February, 
1466, and as the Lactantius is definitely dated October 30, 1465, it seems 
hardly probable that the Cicero could be later. 

The economies imposed by war times required that all reasonable brevity 
be employed in the descriptions. But individual copies often possess interest- 
ing features, and the provenance of early books is always interesting and often 
of value to a collector. For instance, I know that the copy of Celsus in the 
Prime Collection of Williams College contains a very beautiful miniature, in 
gold and colors, of a scribe (probably the author) reading his manuscript; 
and this particular copy belonged to Michael Woodhull. It might have been 
useful, also, if the particular edition had been indicated as the princeps, where 
such is known to be the case. 

That all books owned in this country are here listed is not to be supposed. 
Several unusual private libraries were discovered at the last moment and 
others no doubt remain hidden. As Mr. Winship suggests, a continued 
search should be made: “The institution which undertakes to do this as a 
part of its regular service will add more to its own equipment and reputation, 
at less outlay, than can be secured in any other way known to the writer.” 





“The New Comedy of Errors” is the title of an article contributed to the 
October Educational Review by Mr. Robert E. Moritz, whose text is a quotation 
from Goldsmith: ‘‘Every absurdity has a champion to defend it, for error is 
always talkative.” For some time past, those teachers who spoke of ‘‘ mental 
training” have often been reminded by their colleagues that this was an 
exploded myth. They were told that the mental faculties could not be trained 
because there were no such faculties; that “basis of content” was the only 
scientific basis for education. Such statements were supported by references 
to certain high authorities in education who assailed the doctrine of formal 
discipline and who maintained that such views betrayed sad ignorance of the 
great progress made of late in the science of education. They were likely to show 
impatience at the mere suggestion of “discipline.” In the words of one of these 
authorities, ‘‘We shall not learn to think clearly about education until we cease 
tojbecloud ourselves by using the word discipline.’ Such statements have led 
many teachers to suppose that the impossibility of formal discipline had been 
proved by reliable scientific experiments. Some opponents of the traditional 
subjects have even claimed that the doctrine of discipline was never thought 
of by the humanistic educators until they were driven to it as a final resort. 
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Such is the charge brought by E. C. Moore and Monroe, and such belief is 
assumed by Flexner and Thorndike. Yet, as Mr. Moritz points out, this 
theory of education was in fact maintained by Isocrates in the fourth century 
B.c. and has been the basis of education throughout the centuries. See Isoc- 
rates in his speech On the Antidosis, and Jebb’s discussion at the opening 
of the second volume of his Aftic Orators. Flexner’s aversion to anything tra- 
ditional is well known; he even has the audacity to try to force the burden of 
proof upon the defenders of the old instead of adducing proof to support his 
own theories. Such a claim “bids us to disregard Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Locke, and hosts of others and defer to the superior judgment of the Flexners, 
Moores, O’Sheas, and their kindred of the present day.” The author points 
out that tradition is the result of experience and unless clearly disproved may 
be relied upon; the experience of the race is far safer for guidance than dis- 
puted theories. Another claim often made by “‘scientific” educators is that 
the theory of mental discipline contradicts certain facts of psychology. As 
Flexner says, “It would have been fortunate for education if attention had been 
devoted to rooting out this pernicious doctrine that the faculties can be trained 
simply by pointing out that no such faculties exist.”” Now whatever theories 
about mental discipline may have been advanced, mental discipline is a fact 
unperturbed by theories. If mental discipline is not consistent with certain 
theories about mental discipline, then so much the worse for those theories. 
Then again, some of the modern educators have given a meaning to the term 
“mental discipline” never held by a rational person. They have sometimes 
unfairly held that the disciplinarians teach that any mental activity develops 
the mind equally in all directions; for example, that learning tables of loga- 
rithms will develop power for writing lyric verse. This leads imperceptibly to 
the claim that the disciplinarians hold that all subjects, if well taught, have 
equal disciplinary value. No charge could be more untrue, for it is the dis- 
ciplinarians who have been insisting that nothing can take the place of mathe- 
matics, and that Latin and Greek are of greater educational value than modern 
languages. That one subject is as good as another was first urged by those who 
represented the new subjects clamoring for admission into the curriculum. 
In conclusion, the author shows that the theory of mental discipline has not 
been overthrown, although many writers on education have repeatedly said 
that it was. Even the moderns are divided in counsel among themselves. 
Many opponents of the traditional theory are not so loud in their denunciations 
and have grown more moderate in their claims. Some have even conceded, 
with Colvin and Bagley, that “there is every reason to believe that his (the 
student’s) mind will be ‘trained’ somewhat as the older advocates of the doc- 
trine of formal discipline contended.” This article gives a very good summary 
of the points at issue and arguments advanced, and it shows that truly an 
amazing amount of error has been trumpeted abroad and eagerly caught up 
by many teachers who have assumed that they were accepting doctrines 
incontestably proved. 











Current Cbents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Towa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, ‘exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 
Illinois 

Chicago.—Dr. Keith Preston, of Northwestern University, sends us the 
following account of Dr. Walter Leaf’s recent visit to Chicago: 

“Nothing in the last few years has been more quickening to classics 
and more heartening to friends of letters in and around Chicago, than the 
visit of Mr. Walter Leaf, of London, who came to this country to deliver the 
Harris lectures at Northwestern University. Mr. Leaf is perhaps best known 
to American educators as a great Homeric scholar, but we were not sorry to 
learn what is so very well known in England, that Mr. Leaf is one of the fore- 
most British bankers and, with a very few associates, has been responsible 
for financing the empire through the Great War. 

“For the subject of his Harris lectures, Dr. Leaf took a problem in historical 
geography. Using as his field the Troad, always a key to world-dominion, 
he traced the story of this debated ground from pre-Homeric days down 
through the recent war. The terrain he knows inch by inch from careful 
study on the spot. Of the literature he has complete command. With 
such equipment and a fine technique, Dr. Leaf did not fail to make many strik- 
ing contributions to our knowledge of his subject. More than this, his talks 
had wide popular appeal, as witnessed by the unusual attendance throughout 
the series. None of his lectures met with less than enthusiasm, but perhaps 
‘Troy’ and ‘Mount Ida’ made the strongest general impression. The fact 
that their zeal was so well rewarded should take nothing from the credit 
of the many Chicagoans, especially teachers, who came long distances, some- 
times in the worst of weather, determined to miss nothing of this series. 

“In less formal appearances Mr. Leaf was no less interesting. At a 
luncheon in his honor given by Mr. John C. Shaffer, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, Mr. Leaf met the governor of Illinois, Major General Leonard Wood, and 
a group of Chicago’s leading financiers and professional men. Speaking this 
time as an English man of business, Mr. Leaf made a plea for cordial under- 
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standing between England and America, to which Governor Lowden responded 
in the same spirit. 

“At its fall meeting, a luncheon at the La Salle Hotel, the Chicago Classical 
Club had Mr. Leaf as its guest. The attendance set a new record, as did the 
program. Mr. Leaf’s remarks dealt with his idea of a proper union between 
business and a liberal education. In his banking practice Mr. Leaf has found 
young men with no more than a commercial training able to take clerkships 
and hold them—to the bitter end! For larger positions, positions requiring 
some breadth and imagination, experience has taught him that he must rely 
on men trained in the old classical courses. Especially did he find this true 
of his banking interests in Spain and elsewhere on the Continent. Only men 
educated in the cultural sense seem to develop the sympathy and understanding 
requisite for dealing with other nationals. 

“No less important in Mr. Leaf’s eyes is the function of the classics in 
providing complete relief from the day’s grind. Only in the past can the 
present be for a time forgotten. Since the war began Mr. Leaf has found him- 
self able to lock out his war burdens completely, from the moment that he 
entered his study. His scholarly output for the war period, of which the 
Harris lectures make a small part, has been greater than that for any similar 
term in his entire career. A work on Strabo, of seven hundred pages, is 
ready for publication. A volume of verse, translations from the Palatine 
Anthology, accounts for the hours spent on the train going to and from business. 
For the entire war period Mr. Leaf was president of the Hellenic Society. 
Greek though he is in most of his sympathies, Mr. Leaf admits the warmest 
enthusiasm for Marcus Cicero, who combined business and study as few have 
done since. 

“Perhaps it may be of interest to add that in his short stay in Evanston 
Mr. Leaf found time to lecture on ‘Persian Poetry’ (he reads Persian in odd 
moments), to be banqueted by the Bankers’ Association of Chicago, and 
to repeat his lecture on ‘Mount Ida’ at the University of Chicago. But it 
seems more worth while to mention Mr. Leaf’s charming modesty, his easy and 
affable address, and his perfect readiness to talk to anyone on what seemed 
to interest the person concerned. We failed to find anything on which our 
visitor could not talk well but, like the best talkers, he preferred to meet 
his company more than halfway. How free he is from scholastic acrimony, 
a vice all too common, we are afraid, is clear when we say that Professor 
John Scott began his Homeric studies by attacking the positions held by Dr. 
Leaf. Yet his warm friendship for Professor Scott secured us his presence in 
Evanston. Since the classics are judged finally by their products, we are 
glad to have met Dr. Leaf and to have had him met by so many people outside 
the narrower sphere of academic influence. His lectures here have done 
much good, his ideals perhaps more, and his personality most of all. His 
visit has been a spur to our work and we hope that it may sometime be re- 


peated.” 
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Euclidis Phaenomena et scripta musica edidit HENRICUS MENGE. 
Fragmenta collegit et disposuit J. L. Herperc (Euclidis opera 
omnia edd. J. L. HEIBERG et H. MENGE, Vol. VIII). Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1916. Pp. liv+z292. M. 6.60. 

After publishing the Elementa, Data, Optica, and Catoptrica, the veteran 
editor Heiberg, who has done so much to make the works of the Greek mathe- 
maticians easily accessible to the modern student of ancient science, and his 
colleague Menge, issue the remaining works connected with the name of Euclid, 
the Phaenomena, the Sectio Canonis, and the Introductio Harmonica, together 
with Euclidean fragments drawn from many Greek and one Arabic source. 
The three treatises named are furnished with a Latin version, which will prove 
a convenience to many workers in the history of mathematics; there are also 
published scholia on the Phaenomena and an appendix in which a second Greek 
recension (+) of certain parts of this treatise is given. 

The eighth volume of Euclid belongs chiefly to Menge, who has examined 
anew the manuscripts of the writings here printed and gives an account of them 
in the prolegomena to the volume. In the musical works he has chosen to 
follow the text of C. von Jan, as published in the Teubner Library in the col- 
lection Musici scriptores graeci (1895). Menge, however, devotes part of his 
prolegomena to a discussion of their text and authenticity; the Sectio Canonis 
he believes to be Euclidean, but probably excerpted by a later, less talented 
editor from a larger Euclidean Elements of Harmony, while with most critics 
he utterly rejects the Introductio Harmonica. The text of the work on astron- 
omy, the Phaenomena, is now newly studied and brought into convenient 
form within the reach of public or private libraries which could not afford or 
could not obtain the early editions; previously this work had to be consulted 
in translation or in Gregory’s folio edition (Oxford, 1703). 

That ancient science had its lighter side is shown by the following epigram 
connected with the name of Euclid, which has come down to us with many 
others of a similar nature. It is printed on pages 286-87 of the present 


volume: 
A mule and an ass once went on their way with burdens of wine-skins; 


Oppressed by the weight of her load, the ass was bitterly groaning. 
The mule, observing her grievous complaints, addressed her this question: 
“Mother, why do you murmur, with tears, for a maiden more fitting ? 
For give me one measure of wine, and twice your burden I carry; 
But take one measure from me, and still you will keep our loads equal.” 
Tell me the measure they bore, good sir, geometry’s master. 
FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Aristotelis Meteorologicorum libri quattuor. Recensuit indicem 
uerborum addidit F. H. Foprs. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1918. Pp. xlviii+235. 

Mr. Fobes’s edition of the Meteorologica does credit both to the editor 
himself and to the university which sponsors its publication. In it is presented 
the result of several years’ exhaustive studies of the tradition of the Meteoro- 
logica and the typographically attractive volume, businesslike rather than 
sumptuous, is an outstanding example of what a university press may do 
toward promoting sound scholarly enterprise. 

Mr. Fobes gives a fuller account of the manuscripts of the Meteorologica 
and their respective characters in his articles (Classical Review, XX VII, 249-52, 
and Classical Philology, X, 188-214, 297-314) than in the preface to the 
present volume, which is occupied rather with explanations of the orthography 
of his text, lists of the passages in which he differs from Bekker’s readings or 
Bekker’s critical notes, descriptions of the manuscripts, and bibliographies. 
But from both the articles and the text now published one gathers that his 
studies of the special problems of the text of the Meteorologica have been far 
more thorough than those of the modern editors, Bekker and Ideler, and withal 
have been sound and unprejudiced. In particular, he has made use of a 
manuscript (J, Vindobonensis phil. 100) not used by Bekker, which is slightly 
older than the earliest of Bekker’s authorities (E, Parisinus Bib. nat. 1853). 

The list of really scholarly editions by American editors of classical works 
is not yet alongone. Mr. Fobes’s book deserves to be reckoned in this number. 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone Oratio. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and supplementary themes 
by Leo W. KEE LER, S.J., Professor of Latin, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1919. 

The oration for Milo has a special interest for students of Latin oratory 
in that it may be regarded as Cicero’s ideal of a defensive argument; it contains 
not what he really said but what he would like to have said, and it was accepted 
by Roman critics as a model of its kind. Its great length—not much less than 
that of the four Catilines combined—and some difficulties of style have pre- 
vented its general use in our secondary schools, yet it is well worthy of study, 
not merely for its form, but for the light it sheds upon many men and customs 
of the Ciceronian age. 

The present edition was prepared primarily for use in the Jesuit schools, 
where the boys receive longer and in some ways more thorough drill than is 
possible usually in our public high schools. The notes dwell less on purely 
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grammatical points—there are few references, and those to but one grammar— 
and more on interpretation. There is much translation and most of it good. 
The note on salute (§1) illustrates the editor’s views upon a common fault in 
the treatment of such versatile words as causa, consilium, res, virtus, etc.: 
“To find the English equivalent . . . . determine first from what evil there is 
a question of being saved: if from death, tr. ‘life’; if from destruction, say 
‘existence’ or ‘preservation’; if from actual banishment, ‘recall’; if from 
impending exile, ‘civic status’ or ‘life.’ Sometimes the more general ‘ well- 
being’ is good.” In §61 voltus is rendered “demeanor,” and it is remarked 
that “‘conscientia here is well translated by the English ‘conscience’; such 
is rarely the case.” In § 26 we learn that fortissimo viro is “often very nearly 
equivalent to our conventional and colorless ‘the Honorable Mr.’” At 
§ 72 the note on mentiri gloriose reads, “‘ ‘win glory by the lie’; others ‘glory 
in the lie.’”’ The late Harold W. Johnston makes it “falsely boast.” 

Following text and notes (which are on the same page) are a dozen “‘themes”’ 
—the repellent phrase “prose composition” is carefully avoided—English 
paragraphs for translation into Latin, each based on a chapter of the text. 
The brief introduction gives clearly the historical setting of the oration and 
also a “summary” or analysis of its argument, which is reinforced by fuller 
interpretative headings throughout the text. The careful student need never 
lose his bearings. 

No quantities are marked in the text and none in the vocabulary except 
an occasional long penult, and that merely to show where the accent of a 
polysyllable should fall; but in ‘rucido the long 7 is unmarked, and in desilio 
the first 7 correctly but unnecessarily has the breve, both evidently through 
oversight. It is a fair question whether we do not carry our marking of all 
long vowels too far. Surely if the student ever is to walk alone he should 
be able to do it after three years of careful drill and should not need the crutch 
in his Vergil year. 

The book is handsomely printed and bound. Errors were not sought, 
and few were noted, e.g. Quintillian (p. 78, note); division of dubitare (p. 79, 
note); siezed (p. 61, note). It is a creditable and helpful edition of an important 


specimen of classic oratory. 
H. M. KIncery 





The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empire. 
By ArtHur E. R. Boak. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 

Pp. x+160. $1.00. 
In this monograph, which forms the first part of the fourteenth volume 
of the “‘Humanistic Series” of the University of Michigan Studies, the author 
discusses in detail the origin, development, and decline of the Mastership of 
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the Offices; and in doing so he incidentally gives a highly instructive picture 
of the bureaucratic system that prevailed in the later empire. 

The work grew out of a doctoral dissertation on the Roman magistri, 
some of the results of which are given in the first chapter. Chapter ii deals 
with the administrative system of the Roman Empire from the time of 
Constantine I; chapter iii traces the history of the Mastership of the Offices; 
chapter iv discusses the competence of the Master; and chapter v describes 
his titles, honors, and privileges. A bibliography of Greek and Latin texts 
and modern works is added; and there are two appendixes, the first of which 
is devoted to the magistri in Roman literature and inscriptions, while the other 
contains a list of (1) the Masters of the Offices to 700 A.D. and (2) the Byzantine 
Masters. 

In regard to the question of the origin of the Master’s office the author is 
inclined to the opinion that it was established by Diocletian. He cites 
evidence showing that Constantine could hardly have been its creator, and 
points out that the title ¢ribunus, which the early Masters of the Offices bore, 
conforms to the military basis on which Diocletian organized the palace 
service. In his discussion of the nature of the office at the time of its institution 
Boak favors the view of Schiller and Seeck that “Diocletian having effected 
his reorganization of the officiales of the palace on a military basis found it 
advisable to have a single officer in control of and responsible for their discipline, 
their matriculae or rolls, admission to and dismissal from service, order of 
seniority, regular promotion, uniform, and the like. Accordingly, he nominated 
to this post the senior tribune of the Praetorian Guard and gave him the 
additional title of magister officiorum to express his powers of supervision over 
the subordinates in the several officia.” But though Diocletian founded the 
office it was Constantine who made it a great and influential position. Under 
him the Master became a comes, and the office was changed from a semi- 
military to an essentially civil post. The author recognizes the fact that the 
earliest record of a Master who was a comes dates from 346 A.D., but he thinks 
that there are good reasons for believing that these changes had taken place 
by 325 A.D. Probably the first comes to be Master was Palladius, whom 
Constantine made his Master of Offices after reuniting the empire. Under 
Constantine the Master, now independent of the Praetorian prefect, was 
one of the eight great ministers who were responsible to the emperor only. 
He was in control of the scholae palatinae; he directed the secretarial bureaus; 
and it is probable that the members of the schola agentum in rebus (imperial 
dispatch bearers and secret-service men) were under his immediate super- 
vision. From the time of Constantine until that of Justinian he continued to 
be one of the chief administrative officers of the empire, and the only changes 
made in his office were in the direction of an enlargement of its competence. 
Even during the century after the death of Justinian (565) there were few 
changes in the Master’s functions. But by the end of the reign of Leo, the 
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Isaurian (717-40), the greater part of his powers had been transferred to other 
officials. Later the Mastership became a mere title of rank. 

The monograph is an excellent piece of work. It is scholarly in method 
and convincing in argument. The author shows admirable command of 
the mass of material pertaining to the subject and threads his way through the 
intricacies of the imperial administration with nice discrimination. 

G. J. Laine 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Museo di Villa Giulia, I. By ALESSANDRO DELLA SETA. 17.50X 
12.50cm. Pp. xiv+543. 64 plates. Rome. Danesi. 30 Lire. 


Although dated 1918 the first volume of the Guide to the Villa Giulia 
Museum by Alessandro Della Seta has only just appeared. It has been awaited 
with eager anticipation, for the fact that it came from such a master of the 
subject guaranteed its value and good scholarship. 

The scope of this museum is to exhibit the finds made around Rome and 
in the valley of the Tiber belonging to the early historical period, and thus 
in the words of the writer “to give the most complete and organic picture of the 
ancient civilisation.”” Much has been written at various times about the sub- 
ject, as the exhaustive bibliography appended to the description of each object 
shows, but what was needed was a detailed catalogue of the material as a whole, 
a statement as to the exact provenance, and a resumption of the knowledge 
already gained, to form a basis for future work along these lines. This the 
author has ably provided and he has thereby earned the gratitude of every 
student. 

The Guide opens with a description of the Papal Villa, its frescoes and deco- 
rations, with a complete bibliography and with twenty-five plates showing its 
present appearance and three reproductions from ancient prints. How fortu- 
nate the museum isinits unique setting only those who have visited it can realize; 
the stately architecture of the building, the frescoes by Taddeo Zucchero and 
other artists, the quaint nymphaeum and the garden, a fragrant riot of roses, 
syringas, myrtle, and pinks, impart a charm and attraction which is almost 
bewildering by its very beauty. 

The ground floor is excellently arranged in topographical order, but a few 
objects placed at the entrance to the long series of rooms illustrate funeral rites 
and the weapons, etc., found inthe tombs. Here the difference is well marked 
between the earlier cremation burials with their meager selection of vases and 
arms and the later inhumation graves, where not only are the accompanying 
objects richer, but the receptacle itself gradually develops from the rudely 
hollowed tree trunk to the terra cotta sarcophagus from Cervetri, a fitting 
companion piece to those, also from Cervetri, in the Louvre and the British 


Museum. 
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The author gives an excellent account of the various types of tombs and 
cinerary urns arranged in the first rooms on the upper floor, and the notice of 
any object of special importance is inclosed within lines to distinguish it from 
the rest of the text. Then follows a description of the vases, completed by a 
careful bibliography which will materially assist the student. Here, however, 
one is more sensible of the lack of that desideratum of every museum catalogue 
—a representation of each object: an adequate plate would be, of course, the 
ideal method, but even an outline drawing is of great assistance. One also 
regrets that the inscriptions were not reproduced in facsimile, as the exact 
| style of the characters is all important in dating and even in attributing the 

vase. 
It is an incalculable gain to know the exact provenance of the finds, and 
the excavations at Montarano, Narce, Monte S. Angelo, etc., provided a rich 
harvest. 
Returning to the ground floor, one reaches the unique collection of Italic 
terra cotta revetments ranging from the sixth to the second century B.c. and 
demonstrating the sumptuous polychrome decoration of the temples. The 
author wisely begins by discussing the Italic temple in general, of which there 
is a model in the grounds, which must, however, be accepted with some reserve. 
Owing to careful excavations it is now possible to understand the location of 
these fragments and mentally to reconstruct the temples at different epochs. 
The splendid fifth-century decoration of the Temple “‘of Mercury” at Falerii, 
with its central acroterium* and antefixes of dancing satyrs and maenads, the 
superb third-century ornamentation of the Temple “of Apollo,’? that of Juno 
Curitis with the revetments from the larger and smaller temples reveal the 
magnificence of a single small town somewhat slightlingly mentioned by the 
prejudiced historian of the conquering Romans. 

From numerous other sites, Aletrium, Signia, Antenmae, come more or less 

| complete pediment statues, antefixes, and friezes, while the Temple of Diana 





of Nemi has furnished the sole example of a bronze revetment. Yet the most 
remarkable finds of all are those from the Temple of Mater Matuta at Satricum. 
The remains from the earliest, sixth-century, edifice are scanty, but the fifth- 
century restoration has provided a wealth of material, above all, the heads of 
warriors and Persians (?) from slabs in high relief, which are extraordinary in 
their lifelike realism. These thorough and systematic excavations have added 
so immensely to our knowledge of that period of Italian history that we realize 
the more how much we have lost through the careless and often clandestine 
character of the excavations of such important sites as Orvieto and Cervetri, 
and the dispersal of the material in many scattered museums outside the ) 
country. Unfortunately throughout the catalogue no measurements are given; 
this is a serious omission, because no work of reconstruction can be undertaken 


* Mrs. Strong, JRS, IV (1914), 173, Fig. 21. 
2 Taylor and Bradshaw, PBSR, VIII (1916), 1-34, with a clever reconstruction. 
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without a knowledge of the exact dimensions, and in the case of a statuette or 
vase one is deprived of a useful means of comparison with specimens in other 
collections. 

Among the greatest treasures of the museum are the contents of the Bar- 
berini Tomb at Praeneste which have been often described but still await a 
comprehensive publication. The author enumerates the bronze tripods and 
vessels, the silver bowls, the gold granulated work which rivals that from the 
Regolini-Galassi Tomb at Cervetri,! and the ivories, among which is the curious 
group of the lion who scrunches the leg of a small human being extended along 
the beast’s back, with his long hair strewn out behind his head. This group, 
with the curious attitude of the dead body, recalls the similar specimen from 
the Regolini-Galassi Tomb? and a fragment in the Ashmolean Museum, where 
the dead man lies in the same position. The rich and varied collection demon- 
strates the advanced stage of civilization reached by the rulers of Praeneste at 
that period, and, above all, it clearly proves the well-established commercial 
relations which they enjoyed with the Orient as regards both imported goods 
and the foreign artists who came to work in the country and profit by such 
an advantageous local market. 

Around the room are arranged mirrors and cistae of the fourth to second 
centuries, many of them interesting for the subjects engraved upon them, and 
also for the exquisite workmanship of the figure groups forming the handles 
and feet. Pre-eminent among them is the cista Ficoroni, recently transferred 
from the Museo Kircheriano, in which the story depicted, the skilful ordinance 
of the figures in the field, the beautiful draughtsmanship, and the fact that cer- 
tain of the figures recur in vase paintings, as for example on a vase in the Hope 
Collection, render probable the suggestion of a Polygnotan derivation. 

The book is completed by an additional bibliography, a comparatively 
accurate index, and clear and well-chosen plates. The lucidity and clearness 
of style displayed in the text are such as we should expect from this able scholar, 
and the work will be indispensable to anyone studying the early civilization of 


Latium. 
E. DoucLtas VAN BUREN 


ROME 





A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research. By A.T. RoBertson. Third Edition. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1919. Pp. Ixxxvi+1454. $7.50. 

The publication of a third edition of Professor Robertson’s Grammar 
only five years after its first appearance bears renewed evidence of the fact that 
it has filled a real want and that it already has displaced its predecessors and 


*C. Densmore Curtis, Ancient Granulated Jewellery, in Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, I (1917), 63-85, Pls. 16-19. 
2C. Densmore Curtis, in Diss. Pontif. Accad., Series 2, XIII (1919). 
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become a necessary part of the equipment of every New Testament scholar, as 
it will be for at least a generation tocome. This is due on the one hand to the 
reworking of New Testament grammar in the light of modern discoveries. It 
represents the abandonment of the theory that New Testament Greek is to be 
explained as a Hebraistic corruption of classical Greek, but interprets the same 
as a stage in the real organic development of the Greek language, namely as 
an offshoot of the vernacular xowy, as is shown by the papyri and ostraca. 
The writer draws on these and the inscriptions as well as the classical Greek 
literature and the modern Greek to fix the place of the New Testament linguistic 
phenomena. On the other hand Professor Robertson’s book improved on his 
predecessors in its wonderful comprehensiveness. He has treated almost 
every conceivable aspect of the New Testament language, including such as 
are usually more or less neglected, as the syntax of prepositions and particles. 
He has worked through and cited an immense number of modern authorities 
on the various questions discussed, so that his grammar is a practically com- 
plete storehouse of references to the literature of New Testament grammar and 
allied subjects. 

It was not to be expected that a third edition of so large a work, following 
so soon on the first two, should show any change in the plan and character of 
the whole. In its merits as well as faults it is practically identical with the 
first edition. Not only are the just-mentioned characteristics in evidence, 
but there is also the same uncertainty of the writer’s attitude toward compara- 
tive grammar, the book sometimes appearing as a comparative grammar of 
the Greek language with special emphasis on the New Testament, sometimes 
as a New Testament grammar with historical “sidelights.”” There is the same 
occasional hastiness in citing authors that are antiquated or in misinterpreting 
authorities as when Thumb and Strabo are made sponsors for the statement 
(p. 53) that there were Ionic-Attic and Doric-Aeolic quasi-koines before the 
days of Alexander. There is occasionally the same misleading confidence of 
judgment on questions about which at best we can only surmise as in the state- 
ment that the genitive was originally the specifying case (p. 493) and the 
accusative denoted expansion (pp. 466f.). It is to be regretted that the 
author has not found it possible to rewrite one part, which is the least satis- 
factory of the whole, namely the chapter on “Orthography and Phonetics,” 
with its complete confusion of the point of view of spelling and pronunciation 
and its want of clearness as to what orthographical changes really did indicate. 
Cf., e.g., the remark about etacism as a counterpart to iotacism (p. 191), or 
the paragraph on ‘The Changes with a,” particularly the remark that the 
baby’s first sound is a, which is of course irrelevant as well as not true, unless 
by a is meant not LE. a but modern English a. 

Aside from the greater attractiveness of the exterior of the third edition 
due to using a better grade of paper, there are the following changes. For 
the sake of greater accessibility of the material there is added a table of 
contents and the Greek word index is doubled in size. In order to bring the 
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book up to date the literature which has appeared in the interval between the 
first and third editions has been listed in “Additional Bibliography.”’ Discussion 
of such literature as well as modifications of the author’s views appears in the 
“Addenda to the Third Edition,’ which also contain a number of valuable 
statistical tables prepared by Mr. H. Scott, of Birkenhead, England. There 
is also an index of subjects and of quotations of the Addenda, and the general 
Index of Quotations has been corrected and reprinted. All of this represents an 
addition of about 150 pages. In the text there are about a thousand minor 
changes, corrections of typesetters’ mistakes, misspelled words, and other minor 
errata. Although a few of these have escaped the author’s vigilance, as 
“Hist.” for “ Phil.” (p. 536, n. 6), or Goth. he for Awe (p. 249, 1. 12 from below), 
yet on the whole the purging of errors has been done thoroughly, and the third 
edition is as accurate as can be expected of a book of such size and complexity. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
BETHANY COLLEGE 
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